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PREFACE 


In 1922 the Greek army confronted an offensive by the 
turkish forces in Anatolia and was forced to retreat towards 
the west coast of turkey, and eventually to Greek soil. Along 
with the retreating army more than a million Greeks who lived 
in Turkey fled to Greece. in a country whose population at 
that time was about five million people, a million refugees 
presented a serious problem. Continuous wars since 1912 had 
led to a financial blood-letting and Greece was in no position 
to undertake the settlement of the refugees, almost half of 
whom were peasants. A Refugee Settlement Commission under the 
auspices of the League of Nations was commissioned to 
establish them on land. 

in addition to the refugees a different group of peasants 
was seeking land. They were former koligoi (métayer tenants) 
who cultivated the land of the chifliks (large estates). The 


chifliks were mainly situated in the new provinces of Thessaly, 


Epirus, Macedonia, and Western Thrace, and they had been left 
behind by the Turks. in some cases, especially in Thessaly, 
large estates were owned by Greek or foreign proprietors. The 
Greek state undertook the expropriation of these estates in 
order to distribute the land to the former tenants. 

The third issue that must be considered concerning rural 


life, was the state policy towards both the landless peasants 


pi i 


and the refugees. The agricultural policy of Greece in the 
period after 1922 was formulated in response to the presence 
of a new rural population. Agricultural credit, education, 
reclamation and irrigation schemes were the major concerns 
of the interwar Greek governments. 

The interaction of these three issues changed the 
character of Greek agriculture and the course of its develop- 
ment. A historical examination of this transformation in the 
early interwar period (1924-1928) will be the focal point 
in the analysis. Since an authoritative study is lacking on 
the subjects examined in this thesis for the 1920s, research 
has been based on primary sources. 

Inevitably, the study of such a topic makes the use of 
some statistical data necessary for the understanding of 
developments in agriculture. However, reliable official Greek 
statistical sources are lacking. The figures employed in 
this thesis are usually derived from the publications of the 
League of Nations, the National Bank of.Greece, and in 
some cases, from contemporary works authored by individuals 
either employed or affiliated with the Ministry of Agriculture 
who had access to its unpublished statistics. ln some 
instances there were slight differences in data from various 
sources, and these cases are indicated in the text. 

In many instances in this thesis two dates are used. 

The first refers to the date in the Julian Calendar (old 


style) and the second to that in the Gregorian Calendar (new 
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style). Greece switched officially to the new style on 16 
February/1 March 1923. However, the dates in the citations 
of the primary sources have not been changed. Therefore, 
dates in Greek primary sources before 16 February 1923 are 
cited according to the old style calendar while dates in 
western sources are in the new style. Also, transliteration 
of Greek words has deviated from the standard rules adopted 
by the Library of Congress. Generally, a letter to letter 
transliteration is applied. 

Many institutions provided both primary and secondary 
material used in this study. I would like to thank the 
personnel in the Historical Archive of the National Bank of 
Greece; the Library of the Bank of Greece; the Academy of 
Athens; the Greek Literary and Historical Archive; the Kent 
State University Library; and the Gennadeion Library in 
Athens. 

The completion of this study would be impossible 
without the help and encouragement of many individuals in 
both Greece and the United States. I would like to express 
my gratitude to Professors Theodore Tatsios, Lisa Keller, 
and Cia Karayianni who guided and inspired my undergraduate 
studies in History at Deree College in Greece. I am also 
indebted to Professor Henry N. Whitney and the History 
Department of Kent State University which facilitated through 
an assistantship my studies in the United States. 


Professor 5S. Victor Papacosma offered me his friendship, 


scientific guidance, and irreplaceable help in the search 
for primary sources. I owe him the stimulus for the study — 
of economic history of interwar Greece. 

However, it was the affection of my Bere that made 
possible the completion of my studies. I owe them my achieve- 
ments. The success of my studies would be impossible 


without the love of my friend and companion Dimitras Kazakou. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When the Greek War of Independence broke out in 1821, 
the land question became immediately an issue of major 
importance and interest on the part of the Greeks. In an 
area whose economy was totally dominated by agriculture, 
land ownership was a major source of wealth, local power, 
and social position. The land question, therefore, created 
disputes among the rebellious Greeks, jeopardizing the 
future of their revolt and the economic capabilities of the 
governments formed during the war. The lack of funds endangered 
the existence of the national armed forces. 

. Those Greeks who organized uprisings in the Peloponnese 
and Roumeli in the spring of 1821, attacked and forced the 
Turkish minority to move from rural retreats to the few 
garrisoned towns. The Turks lost their lands, and the 
revolutionaries declared that their rivals had absolutely no 
rights upon the estates found in the liberated areas. 
Although Greeks took away the property of their enemies, 
they did not disturb the large Christian landowners and their 
estates. | : 

It is impossible to calculate with precision how aun 
of the land the Greeks managed to control in this first 
phase. Accurate contemporary records are lacking and only a 


very rough estimate of the arable land and its allocation 


between Christians and hiuslims is possible. It appears that 
in 1821 only about 20 percent of the 45,000 Sqe klm. of the 
Peloponnese and Roumeli was arable. Half of it, which was 
the property of the Turks, became Greek property .1 

In December 1821/January 1822 the First National 
Assembly met at Epidauros and declared that the former 
Ottoman estates were ethnikai yaiai ("national estates") and 
belonged to the nation, that is, to the Greeks as a whole. It 
was also announced that the Provisional Government of Greece 
formed by the Assembly had the right either to sell or use 
the lands as security for loans. While Greeks fought and 
demanded the redistribution of the land, the wartime 
governments kept it as state property. In 1824 and 1825 the 
Greek government concluded two foreign loans. The first loan 
of £800,000 at an interest of 5 percent was agreed upon with 
the English bankers Longman and O'Brien and secured by the 
mortgaging of the national estates and the revenues produced 
by salt-pits, customs, and fisheries. The second loan of 
£2,000,000 at 5 percent was also secured by the national 


lands .° 


lwilliam W. McGrew, "The land issue in the Greek War 
of Independence,® in Hellenism and the First eetere of 


Liberation 19 L=hE30 5 3 
Diamantouros, e (BS, 1976), p pp: 


e ‘Th Tki: 
113-114 ; Babis B. “alivizatos, La reforme agraire en Grece 
au point de vue économique et social” (Paris: bes Presses 
Modernes, 1932), -pp. 100-117 : Kostas Yergopulos,. To agro- 
ri 


3q ed. (Athens: Bxandas,. - PP- 


2McGrew, "The Land issue," pp. 118-119 ; Alivizatos, 


in 1828 loannis Kapodistrias was elected First Governor 
of Greece. When he came to Greece, he introduced a number of 
measures for the benefit of agriculture and peasants. He 
made land=grants to communities, and he invited a specialist 
from Ireland to supervise the growing of potatoes. He also 
imported from Europe a large quantity of plows and founded 
the first Agricultural School of Tiryns at Nauplion (1829- 
1870). 

Apart from all these efforts, however, agriculture 
remained backward for the remainder of the nineteenth 
century. Greece had emerged from the War of Independence 
in a very bad economic position with a disorganized 
administration. Methods of cultivation were primitive, and 
many trees had been burned or destroyed along with roads 
and bridges during the war. The typical lodging of the rural 
population was a hay hut and as late as 1870 less than half 
of the cultivable area was under cultivation. On the other 
hand, the state, which owned in the form of the national 
estates 35 percent of the cultivated land in the country, 


did not proceed to the expected distribution until 1871.° 


La_reforme agraire, p. 103 ; Panagiotis Dertilis, Le probléme 
de la dette publique des états Balkaniques (Athens: Flamma, 
193 J» Pe e Ye : - 2 


3ximon A. Doukas, “Agrarian Reform in Greece," American 
Journal of Heonomics and Sociology 5(October-July 1945-1946): 
30-31 3; A. A. Pepelasis, "The Legal System and Hconomic 


Development of Greece," Journal of Economic History 19(June 
1959), p- 179 ; Vergopoulos, fo agrotiko zitima, p. 106. 


Nevertheless, before the distribution of 1871, parts 
of the state lands had been given away by the previous 
governments. The administration of King Otto introduced on 
20 May/1 June 1834 a law by which those officers, non-=- 
esnnisatoned officers, soldiers, and marines who had fought 
during the War of Independence had the right to buy national 
estates. Moreover, by a iaw of 25 May/6 June 1835 each head 
of a family could acquire national land not exceeding the 
total value of DRS 2,000. Therefore, those Greeks who could 
afford to buy land acquired estates which they did not often 
have the skill to cultivate,and they usually hired tenants 
to work for them. It is estimated that before the distribution 
of 1871 the governments had donated or sold 547,000 stremmas 
(135,109 acres).4 

Apart from the national estates and some chifliks 
(large estates left by the turks in Attika) the remainder 
of the arable area consisted of small tracts of land. This 
latter type of ownership was reinforced by the non-industrial 
orientation of Greek government policy during the 
nineteenth century. The majority of the population was 
employed in agriculture and peasants were forced to cultivate 
exportable goods (mainly currants). Moreover, the law of 
10 June/22 June 1857 lifted duties for imported 


agricultaral implements in an attempt to increase production. 


*alivizatos, La reforme agraire, pp. 120-126 ; Doukas, 
"Agrarian Reform," pp. 82-83. 


On the other hand, one .of the reasons for the distribution 
of 1871 was an effort on the part of the state to keep 
production high and to increase the cultivated land. It is 
estimated that from 1871 to 1893 the area that had been 
distributed iy the state amounted to some 2,700,000 stremmas 
(666,900 acres). 

In 1881, a few years after the distribution had started, 
Greece annexed the large fertile area of Thessaly and Arta. 
The Greek government, however, was obliged to recognize the 
rights of the Turkish owners in the newly-acquired area. 
According to the terms agrred upon in Berlin and Constan- 
tinoplé (1881), Greeks were not allowed to nationalize the 
Ottoman estates. These estates were mainly chifliks and 
were finally sold to wealthy Greeks of the diaspora. 

Although it appears that more fertile land was added to 
Greece with new prospects for the development of agriculture, 
exactly the opposite occurred. In the mountainous region of 
Thessaly properties varied from 60 to 100 stremmas (about 
15 to 25 acres). In the same region there were also 
kefalochoria ("free villages") the inhabitants of which 


were self-sufficient cultivators. By contrast, in the plains 


Revolution the Salkans in jigth CVentury/ . 
emelio, 1S50), pp. ¢i’ 3; Vergopoulos, to agrotiko 

-Zitima, p- 117 ; B. Simonide, "La question agraire en. 

Grece," Revue d' Economie Politique 37(1923): 773-774. 


which constituted the largest area of cultivated land, large 
ownership (chifliks) was dominant. The peasants of the 
chifliks were koligoi, that is, they worked the land as 
tenants. In this system the landowner furnished the land 
(about 600 stremmas or 148 acres), shelter, and seed, and 
the koligoi, in turn, their personal work, the necessary 
animals for cultivation, and the cost of production ( salaries 
for the agricultural workers and transportation expenses). 
The above system was called missarikon (missos=half), because 
the owner shared the crop with each one of his tenants. In 
some cases the tritarikon (triton=one third) was in use, and 
the owner provided the land while the cultivators paid for 
all the expenses of cultivation. The owner took one third of 
the production and the koligoi the rest.° 

Apart from this type of land tenure, peasants had to 
face the threat of thieves and brigands and to secure credit 
obtained from private lenders at exorbitant interest rates. 
They were also isolated in their villages because of the 
poor communications and transport networks. In 1880 the 
kingdom of Greece had less than 400 miles of roads and in 


1883 about 14 miles of railway. 


6vergopoulos, To agrotiko zitima, p. 120 ; Chrysos 
Evelpidid, Oikonomiki eer ZOinoniki storia tis Ellados 
An Economic ana Sceciai Histo i 5 
Papazisis, lL ».pe 54 3 Simonide, "La question agraire," 
pp. 778-779 ; Winthrop D. Lane, "Greece's Drastic Agrarian 
Law and Capital Tax," Current History 18(April-September 
19235), pe 447. , ; 


Greece in the nineteenth century did not exploit her 
agricultural resources efficiently, although it is argued 
that they were sufficient to support a population larger 
than that of the period. Moreover, capital originating 
from foreign private investors or from foreign public 
loans was not employed in the development of agriculture. 
Between 1879 and 1893 Greece borrowed from foreign countries 
about 750 million gold francs at unfavorable terms. These 
loans were raised at 25 to 30 percent below par. The largest 
part of this amount was used to counterbalance losses in 
the public sector of the economy due to inefficient 
administration. / 

Capital shortages, however, did not prevent a change in 
the agricultural economy of the country. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century the self-sufficient economic model 
shifted to a more profit-oriented one with the increase in 
the exportation of currants. In 1878 the phylloxera blight 
had decreased drastically the production of French vineyards 
and local producers increased enormously the importation of 
grapes from Greece. However, by 1892 French growers managed 
to restore local production and imposed a high tariff on 
Greek currants. Consequently, the collapse of the market for 
Greek currants and budgetary deficits led to the national 


bankruptcy in 1893. he economic crisis that followed forced 


TPepelasis, "The Legal System," pp. 178-182 ; Doukas, 
“Agrarian Reform," p. 84 ; Douglas Dakin, he Unification 
of Greece (London: Benn, 1972), p. 147. 


large numbers of Greeks to emigrate to the United States .® 
In 1909 a group of non-commissioned officers of the 
Greek armed forces organized the "Military League" and 
executed a coup d’ état. The next year the Military League 
in a series of proposals asked for the establishment of a 
Ministry of Vommerce and Agriculture as well as for the 
distribution of the Thessalian estates to peasants. Meanwhile, 
Bleutherios Venizelos had come to Greece and finally became 
premier. During his first administration Venizelos formed a 
Ministry of Agriculture, Vommerce and Industry; provided 
legislation for the creation of cooperatives, and granted 
funds for the training of horticulturists and agronomists 
both in Greece and abroad. However, his program was 
interrupted by the wars of the period 1912-1922 and by the 


subsequent dichasmos (split) in the Greek population 


between the supporters of King Vonstantine and of Venizelos 
after 1915.? 

The Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 provider a temporary 
step backward for the development of Greek agriculture. In 
1913 a shortage of cereal crops was due to the lack of 


spring rains, smaller area under cultivation, and, most 


Spakin, The Unification, p. 250. 


Ialivizatos, La reforme agraire, pp. 166-167 ; Doukas, 
"“Acrarian Reform,""p. S6 ; Giorgos Dertilis, Koinonikos 
hetaschimatismos kai stratiotiki epembasi ideusToos-Psécial 
ransformation and Military Intervention 1380-1909f (Athens: 


Exantas, 1 » ppe 110 and 196-197 ; S. Victor Papacosma, 


The Milita in Greek Politics: The 1909 Coup d' Ktat (Kent, 
Ohio: Kent State Univ. Press, 1977), pp. 140-145 and 168. 


importantly, the lack of draught animals which had been 
requisitioned by the government for the war. Nevertheless, 
the positive effects of the war included the acquisition of 
the fertile areas of Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and the 
Aegean Islands which had been awarded to Greece by the 
peace treaties. Moreover, Greece acquired in Macedonia 385 
Miles of railway thereby increasing its length of railway 


track to 1,371 miles by 1914.19 


By 1912 a series of laws provided for the purchase and 


distribution of 57 chifliks in Thessaly and by 1914 the 


government had distributed 1,085,700 stremmas (259,523 acres) 
to 4,398 families of Thessalian peasants and 2,624 refugee 
families © who had come to Greece from Bulgaria and Romania 
due to the Balkan gars. The redistributed area represented 
only one sixth of the total area of chifliks in Thessaly, 

and on the eve of World War I 238 large estates still remained 
in the province.-~ According to the statistics in Table l, 
provided by the Ministry of Agriculture, in 1919 the number 
of free villages was greater than the number of chifliks in 
Thessaly. 

| Land expropriation was still in progress in Thessaly 


when Macedonia and Epirus were added to the Greek kingdom 


103 
WA 868.8%//unnumbered) 3 Dakin, the Gaifiestidn. pe S4o. 


_  larivizatos, La reforme agraire, pp. 150-151 ; 
Vergopoulos, To agrotiko zitima, p. 109. 
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TABLE 1 
CHIFLIKS AND FREE VILLAGES IN THESSALY 


Year Kefalochoria Chifliks ~ Total 
1881 198 460 658 
1919 400 228 628 


SOURCE: B. Simonide, "La reforme agraire en 
Gréce,* Revue d' Economie Politique 37(1923), p. 780. 
in 1913. Large estates could also be found in the new 
provinces and, therefore, a new agrarian question emerged. By 
June 1917 the political dichasmos between King Constantine, 
who favored neutrality for Greece during World War I, and 


Venizelos, who advocated an alliance with the Entente, had 


resulted to the presence of two governments: one in Athens 
and another in Thessaloniki. In the five decrees, 2466 to 
2470, published in 1917 by the Provisional Government of 
Venizelos in Thessaloniki the large estates of the new 
provinces became subject to expropriation. Later, when 
Venizelos came to Athens as Prime Minister and Constantine 
went into exile, Law 1072 of 29 December 1917/11 January 1918 
provided for the extension of the decrees to all regions of 
geéenex = For the first time a government was publishing 
legislation which provided for the expropriation of chifliks 
in all provinces of Greece. 

Agriculture in Macedonia during the First World War 


was in such a bad condition that allied troops which were 


12s1ivizatos, La reforme agraire, p. 205. 


ll 


fighting in the area had difficulties acquiring foodstuffs. 
Agricultural machinery was lacking and agricultural 
implements used by the natives were primitive, resulting in 
much arable land remaining idle. The magnitude of the problem 
for the troops was great enough to force the French army to 
use American machinery in order to cultivate tracts of land. 
Seven farms of about 17,000 acres had already been laid out 
near thessaloniki and during 1918 6,424 acres had been 
ploughed and seeded for the use of the troops. Along with 
the French, the British had about 5,000 acres under tillage 
and cultivated them also with American machinery. They had 
started in early 1918 and the major crops were barley, wheat, 
potatoes, oats and vetces 13 

Allied officials had already noted how fertile a land 
Macedonia was and how much arable land was uncultivated. It 
was believed that irrigation works in the Struma plain and 
the control of the river Strymon during flood seasons could 
increase fertility and the area of cultivable land. Living 
conditions, however, seemed to be miserable. Both Macedonia 
and Thrace were thinly populated. Official statistics for 
1920 state that there were about 45 inhabitants per sq. klm 


in Southern Greece, 33 in Thessaly and 29 in Macedonia. 


l3yorton to Secretary of State, Salonika, 30 May 1918, 
NA 868.61/4 ; Horton to Secretary of State, Salonika, 9 
January 1919, NA 868.61/6 ; Horton to Secretary of State, 
Salonika, 23 January 1919, NA 868.61/7. 


iz 


Peasants had to walk long distances from their village 
house to cultivate their tracts of land with primitive 
agpieultural implements. They also had to pay high taxes .1* 
Lack of funds, the absence of an effective Ministry of 
Agriculture with field specialists, the delay of agrarian 
reforms in all provinces of Greece, continuous preoccupation 
of the governments with national expansion, and lack of 
sufficient -agricultural credit were the major reasons for 
the backwardness: of Greek agriculture in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Moreover, the miserable life of 
peasants accompanied by the lack of state guidance and 
assistance, contributed collectively to the gloomy picture 
of rural life until 1922.Hower, severnl years later in 1924 
everything would start to change in the aftermath of a 
political and military disaster. The coming of more than a 


million refugees to Greece after the débdcle in Asia Minor 


marked a new era for the development of Greek agriculture. 


14norton to Secretary of State, Salonika, 23 January 
1919, NA 868.61/7 ; Alivizatos, La reforme agraire, p. 199. 


CHAPTER I 
THE GREAT INFLUX OF THE REFUGEES TO GREECE 


In the ten years between 1912 and 1922 Significant 

numbers of refugees poured into Greece from the north and 

the east. aven earlier, from 1906, Bulgaro-Greek antagonism 
forced some Greeks who lived in Eastern Rumelia to migrate. 
In the 1910s Greeks from Bulgaria, serbia, Turkey, and the 
Russian Caucasus came to Greece, while non-Creeks from newly- 
acquired iiacedonia emigrated. The Balkan jiars and orld war E 
had accelerated these movements and changed the demography of 
Macedonia and Thrace. The largest population shif., however, 
took place when more than one million Greeks were 
‘forced to migrate from Turkey due to the defeat of the Greek 
army in 1922. This movement along with the compulsory 
exchange of populations between the two countries that 


followed created the serious problem of a large refugee 


population in Greece. 


Refugees during the Wars (1912-1913 

The wars that took place in the Balkan peninsula between 
1912 and 1918 affected large numbers of civilians living 
close to the battlefields. In 1912 after the armies of the 


Balkan states moved into ‘lurkish Macedonia and Thrace, itwas 


estimated that about 10,000 Turks left their homes and went 


13 


14 


over to Turkey. During the Second Balkan War in 1913 about 


15,000 Bulgarians migrated from tacsdonta and about 5,000 
Greeks who lived in Serbian Macedonia moved to Greece. 
Moreover, an estimated 5,000 Greeks who worked as métayers 
in Caucasian estates belonging to Russians came to Greece 
because rumors had it that Athens was going to distribute 
lands. During 1913 and 1914 Greeks of Western Thrace moved 
to Macedonia because they found themselves under Bulgar- 
ian rule at the end of the Balkan wars. In the same period 
about 100,000 to 115,000 Turks left Central and Eastern 
Macedonia and took refuge in Turkey. On the other hand, the 
turkish government expelled about 100,000 Greeks from Eastern 
Thrace and the littoral of Asia Minor. However, between 1919 
and 1922, when Greece was given Bastern Thrace and the 
administration of the Smyrna area, about 140,000 people 
returned to their homes. Also in 1919 and 1920 beat 55,000 
people were forced to flee to Greece from Southern Russia 
because of Bolshevik agitation. 

Precise figures on the Greek refugees during the war 
period are lacking because the 1920 census did not 


distinguish between natives and refugees. The first official 
da. A. Pallis, “Racial Migration in the Balkans during 


the years 1912-1924," Geographical Journal 66( July-December 
1925), De 31T 3 Aw An Pete Peri antalagis plythismon kai 
epoikcismou en ti Balkaniki kata ta _eti epee a the 

rat CLE! a1 ing 


che Year [2-1920 /Ons -neplez [¥20) = 
impson, The Refugee Problem Ledaou. : breed Univ. ’ press,. 
1939), p.. 13 


LS 


census after the débacle took place in 1928 and the refugees 
were divided into the two categories of those who 
came before or after the September 1922 defeat by Turkey. 
Vertainly, the number of people recorded by the census does 
not present an accurate picture of the refugee influx. By the 
time of the census many thousands had died of hardships and 
epidemics while, on the other hand, many refugees had 
emigrated to the United States, France, Egypt and other 
countries. 
According to the official census of 1928 there were 
151,892 refugees who had arrived in Greece before 1922 and 
1,069,957 who had come after. Of the total of 1,221,849 
about 50 percent had come from Asia Minor, 25 percent from 
Thrace, and the remainng 25 percent from Bulgaria, Gaucastis . 
Constantinople, Romania, Serbia, Russia, and Albania.” the 
Greek governments tried to settle on land some of these 
refugees who came before 1922. The problems they 
faced would determine the attitude of the state in the 


settlement of the Asia Minor refugees in the 1920s. 


Bulgaro-Greek antagonism after 1906 forced some 


23 tephen P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria 
Turkey, and Greece (New York: WacmeLlan; 1932), pp. 440-741 ; 
Ke Ae Pa Tiis, "The Greek Census of 1928," Geographical 
Journal 73( January-June 1929), p. 543. . 


3Greece, iinistry of National Economy, General Statistical 
Service of Greece, Apotelesmata tis apografis tou plythismou 


Printing Office, 1935), L:table 40. 
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of the Greeks in Bulgaria to come to Greece. The government 
tried to settle them in Thessaly, building new villages such as 
those of Almiros and Nea Agchialos. Most of these refugees 
had come from towns and villages in the region of Burgas, 
Kawakli, and Phillipopolis and were forced to live in rural 
settlements. A special bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and industry took care of them until the separate 
creation of the Ministry of Agriculture in 1917.4 

The government commissioned the National Bank of Greece 
to deal with the owners of the Thessalian estates subjected 
to expropriation, and to provide loans for the refugees. 
Moreover, timber was imported from Trieste for uses in the 
construction of houses in the refugee villages .° 

The refugees in Thessaly cultivated tobacco and the 
National Bank provided loans of DRS 100 for each peasant. 
However, most of the refugees were generally unable to meet 
obligations on time andasked to pay their debts in installments 
The dispute between the new inhabitants and the Bank continued 
in the 1910s. The refugees were convinced that the state 
was not going to ask them to pay back the new loans and 
although in 1911 the crop was good, only 15 out of 600 paid. 
‘Both the state and the Bank, therefore, were obliged in 1915 


4Periklis A. Ar ropoulos, Apomnimoneumata /Memoirs/ 
2 vols (Athens: i970), 1379-80" ;-Ledas; Bichange oO Thorities 
p. 121 3 Henry Morgenthau, I Was Sent to Athens, Garden City, 
N.Y¥.: Doubladan Doran & Co,"TY 3 pe : 
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to threaten or even to proceed with the confiscation of the 
debtor's crops .° 

During the World War I period about 500 refugee inhabitant: 
of Thessaly were drafted, many of them owing money to the 
National Bank. Moreover, about one fourth of the debtors 
emigrated abroad or moved to other areas of Greece. According 
to the statistics compiled by the National Bank, by July 1918 
former refugees had emigrated to Bulgaria, Romania, France, 
Greece while 89 had 
died. The Bank proceeded to confiscate a machine used by the 
tobacco growers and refused to grant them any new loans.! 

Under the political conditions of the era and by the end 
of the First World War many refugees had the illusion that 
they could gO back to their houses in Bulgaria. They thus 
refused to pay back any old debts. It also appears that the 
refugees believed that they were not obliged to pay back their 
debts since the Bank would give them new credit.® 
zp, FT TP eee fe eeey mgroS 22 April -28 Hey Lolds  MEre/ 
30 December 1911, TAETE X-KB, £7 3; YO Almyros to ETE, 
Almyros, 21 January 1912, IAETE/X-KB,. f 7 3; ETE to YO Almyros 


Athens, 30 May 1915, IAETE/X-KB, f.7 3; YO Almyros to ETE, 22 
June 1915, IABTE/X-KB, f.7. 


Tyo Almyros to ETE, Almyros, 19 September 1916-26 
September 1918, IAETE/X-KB, f£ 7 (4 does) ; ETE to YO Almyros, 
Athens , 23 june 1918-29 September 1918, IAETE/X-KB, f 7 
( ocs). 


Syo Almyros to_ETE, A ° Oct 1918 ETE 
x-KB, £07 TERR 2S rb Ee OR tn nee PB Sotabee TOES tanee/ 
X-KB, £7 ; YO Larissa to ETE, Larissa, 9 September 1917, 
TAETE/X-KB, f 11. 
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in many instances both the Greek governments and the 

National Bank faced difficult. situations with these refugees. 
Loans were not paid off and World War I complicated even more 
the situation between creditor and debtors. However, although 
the Bank had granted loans since 1911, many of which were sul: 
outstanding m 1918, it did not resort to any legal measures 
until the end of World War I. This experience with refugees 
vald force the National Bank of Greece to secure better its 


loans to peasants in the 192us. 


The Refugees from Bulgaria 


The Greek refugees who came from Bulgaria had left 
behind friends and relatives. When Greece and Bulgaria 


signed at Neuilly the Convention Concerning Reciprocal 
Emigration in November 1919, there were still about 50,000 
Greeks in Bulgaria and about 100,000 Bulgarians in Greece. 
According to the convention signed in London on 12/25 
August 192U the exchange of populations would be voluntary 
and carried out under the auspices of a Mixed Commission.” 
However, by June 1923 only 197 Greek and 166 aalgetian 
families had registered to be exchanged. The beginning of 
the settlement of the refugees from Asia Minor the following 


year, finally forced the Bulgarians to emigrate to Bulgaria 


Some of the Bulgarian families had experienced suffering 


SHary J. Psomiades, The Eastern Question: The Lat Phase 
(Thessaloniki: IBS, 1968)77p7 ; beague Of Nations, Treaty 


Series, 1(192U), No 9. 
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when because of military reasons in the beginnning of 1923 
about 1,500 to 2,000 families were deported to the Greek 
islands and Thessaly. This action of the Greeks frightened 
most of the rest who managed to .flee to Bulgaria. When the 
deported families came back by the end of 1923 they found 
their houses and lands requisitioned for the settlement of 
Greek refugee families and, therefore, their only hope was 
to be allowed to emigrate to Bulgaria. The Bulgarian 
government, however, did not have any administrative agency 
for the. settlement of their refugees. As a result, they were 
very hostile to the Greeks who still lived in Bulgaria and 
finally forced them, one way or theother, to emigrate to Greece. 
After 1923, therefore, the number of those who were 
registered to emigrate on both sides increased enormously. 
Between 1923 and 1928, according to the statistics of the 
Mixed Commission, 46,000 Greeks emigrated to Greece ( the 
entire minority), and 92,000 Bulgarians to Bulgaria.1° 

The National Bank of Greece was interested in the influx 
of vrefugees from. Bulgaria and commissioned one of its 
inspectors to investigate the prospects for their settlement. 
In his report in 1921 he claimed that those who had already 
emigrated were able to support their families. However, 60 
percent of those who still lived in Bulgaria were involved 
with agriculture while the remainder were workers, petty- 

1Otedas, Exchange of Minorities, RP: 105-122 ; Great 


Britain, Naval”“InteIligence Division, Greece, 3 vols (n.p.: 
NID, 1944-45), 1:346-348. eT 
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bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie. There would be an immediate 
need for their settlement on land. They needed, therefore, 
‘suitable lands, agricultural implements, houses, and 


foodstuffs until the first ecops. 


The Refugees from Asia Minor and Thrace 


During the last stage of Greece's retreat before Turkish 
forces in the late summer of 1922 large numbers of Asia 
Minor Greeks. gathered in Smyrna to wait for ships to reaone 
them. About 250,000 people were transported and among them a 
small number of Armenians. About 100,000 refugees also 
gathered at Mersina and were eventually taken by Greek ships 
to Aegean Islands opposite che Asia Minor littoral. Mytilini, 
Chios, Thessaloniki, and Pimeus were eventual points of 
disembarkation. By September 1922 about 150,000 refugees had 
already arrived in Greece, many of them in a desperate state 
suffering from deseases such as typhus, smallpox, and cholera. 
By November another 350,000 had arrived via Constantinople, 


having left their homes on the Black Sea coast.+ 


llixthesis Chondrodimou peri Bllino-Boulgarikis 
metanasteuseos eport od ondrodimos on e Greek-Poulgarian 
Emigratio exandroupolis, anuary ; TE/ 2 ’ 


12+ ouis P. Cassomatis, Greek-American Relations; 1917- 
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In January 1923 the Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek 
and Turkish Populations was agreed to at Lausanne and was to , 
come into force after the Treaty of Lausanne's signing in July 
1923. According to the terms of the Convention a compulsory 
exchange of Greek Orthodox in Turkey and of Moslems in Greece 


would take place.?? There are no statistics about the number of 


refugees who poured into Greece because many of them did not pass 
through the services of the Mixed Commissionwhich was set up 

for the exchange. It is estimated that about 1,400,000 people 
entered Greece after 1920,;including Greeks from lurkey, Bulgaria, 
and Russia. The Armenians who were also expelled from Turkey were 
believed to number about 40,000. 4 great number of the _Greek 
refugees were old men, women, and children because the Turks 
detained men of military age (between 18 and 45). These Greeks 
were employed in the so-called "labor battalions” to clean ruins 
and restore railroads. The number of these people was estimated at 
25,000. However, the inhumane conditions of work had reduced their 
number to less than 15,000 when they were transported to Greece 


in 1923.14 The lack of young men created difficulties in the 


Hereafter cited as ¥O 371/8832, AR 1922/ ; U.S., Department of 
tate, Foreign Kelations of the united States, 1922, Vol 2 
(Washington, 5 . BA ereafter Cited as U.S., Foreikn 
Relations/ ; New York Times, 9 October 1922, p- 4 and 12 November 
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settlement of refugees. Those who died in Asia Minor 
represented a considerable number of working hands. Moreover, 
those who came back were in no position to undertake their 
responsibilities due to the hardships they had experienced. 
The greatest number of refugees landed at the ports of 
Pimeas and Thessaloniki where in late 1922 the refugees 
exceeded 100,000 in each place . in the beginning they were 
left without shelter to gather on the quays and in public 
Squares. Later in the winter of 1922-1923 they were 
temporarily moved to factories, schools, theatres, churches, 
railway stations, and generally in every available large 
building. Foreign organizations offered their services to 
help them, providing widespread relief. The American Red 
Cross (ARC) received an appeal by the Greek Red Uross and 


immediately after the débacle organized relief work among 


the refugees. From the Fall of 1922 until 30 June 1923 when 
it closed down, the ARC fed between 500,000 and 870,000 
refugees assembled in camps throughout Greece, spending 
approximately 33 000,000.29 


FO 3711/9896, No 555, “Greece, Annual Report 1923," p. 48 
[Hereafter cited as FO 371/9896, AR 1923/ ; FO 371/8832, AR 
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Apart from the refugees who came from Asia Minor, there 


were also refugees from Eastern Thrace. According to the 
Mudania Convention of 28 September/11 October 1922 the 
Greeks of Eastern Thrace had to evacuate this area. They 
were allowed to take all their movable possessions and thus 
were able to bring livestock, vehicles, and some of their 
property to Greece. According to the reporter of the _. 


New York Times, it was a two-hundred-and-fifty-mile procession 


of men, women, and children moving westward to the lands of 
Macedonia. However, they, as well as other refugees, did 
not escape serious epidemics (smallpox, exanthematic typhus, 


pneumonia, and typhoid fever) in the winter of 1923.16 


The Refugee Settlement Commission 


Dr. Fritzof Nansen, the High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations for Russian Refugees at Constantinople was the 
first prominent official to make an appeal for international he 
to the Greek refugees. In his report of 5/18 November 1922 
to the League , Nansen presented the gloomy picture of the 


refugees in Greece. He stated that among the 900,000 refugees 


Hughes to Jusserand, Washington, 31 March 1923, NA 868.51/RSC/ 
16 ; FO 371/8832, AR 1922, pp. 39-42 ; FO 371/9896, AR 1923, 
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approximately 300,000 were from Sastern Thrace and in 
comparatively good condition since they were allowed to 
bring movable pausesatons with them. However, 

the refugees from Asia Minor...have no other posses~ 

sion of any kind than the light summer clothes which 

they wear. They urgently require not only shelter but 

also winter clothing and blankets to enable them to 

face the severity of the coming winter ...17 

In February 1923 Nansen once more talked about the 
miserable condition of the Greek refugees and stressed the 
fact that their condition was becoming steadily worse. At 
the same time the Greek government applied to the League 
Council for technical and financial help in the settlement 
of the refugees. It was very difficult for the Greek 
government to deal with the influx of refugees, which 
increased Greece's population by almost 25 percent, when 
only 15 percent of the refugees were able-bodied men, the 
land for distribution to the agricultural refugees was 
limited, and the general economic condition of the country 
was gloomy due to the years of war. The League formed and 
sent a special sub-committee to Athens. During its session 
of July 1923 the League approved the general lines of the 
project for the settlement of the refugees which included 


a refugee loan and the formation of a settlement commission.18 


17eague of Nations, Monthly Summary, November 1924, 
SuUPPe,y Pe 7- 
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Un 29 September 1923 the League Council approved the 


brotocol and the Organic Statutes for the refugee settlement. 
The Greek government agreed to assign to the Refugee Settlement 
Commission (RSC) 500,000 hectares (1,235,500 acres) of land 
for the settlement and to raise a loan between £3,000,000 

and £6 ,000,000.+7 However, about a year later both the 
Protocol and the Organic Statutes were revised to include 
special provisions. It was agreed that métayers were not 
allowed to settle on the 500,000 hectares and that the 
Commission was not responsible for the expenses of such 
settlers. The RSC had the right to establish refugees on 

land of the Turks who had left due to the exchange of 
populations before that land was officially transferred to 

its possession. Also, on lands subject to expropriation the 
RSC had the right of settling refugees before the "formalities 
have been complied" with. The Commission was to be 

independent of any Greek authority and, therefore, entirely 
autonomous in the exercise of its functions. It was also 
agreed that its funds would not be used for charitable 
purposes, but "all assistance given shall be given on terms 


"L’ echange des population," Academie de Droit pouepanntenans 
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involving ultimate repayment." 20 

The RSC would be directed by four members: two 
appointed by Greece with the approval of the Council of the 
League of Nations, one appointed by the UVouncil, and the 
fourth member, the chairman, was to be a national of the 
United States and a person representing relief organizations. 
The first appointed members were Henry Morgenthau as chairman 
(a member of the executive board ofthe American Rea Oross, 
the Near East Relief Societies and former Ambassador of 
the United States at Vonstantinople); Colonel Campbell {of 
the Indian Civil Service); Etienne Delta (adviser to the 
National Bank of Greece); and Periklis Argyropoulos (former 


Greek Minister at Norway ).°+ 


Argyropoulos had previous 
experience with refugees in Thessaly and Thessaloniki before 
1922. When he resigned on 9 July 1924, he was replaced by 

A. Ae Pallis who had also served as relief officer in 
Macedonia in 1913, as Hellenic Commissioner for the 


resettlement of Eastern 'thrace (1919-1920), and as a delegate 
on the Commission for the Exchange of Populations (1923-19242? 
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Morgenthau sailed to Greece in late October 1923 in 
order to undertake the chairmanship of the RSC. Under his 
direction the Commission was organized into three central 
departments: financial, urban, and agricultural. The 
Financial Department consisted of employees of the National 
Bank of Greece; the Agricultural Department dealt with the 
refugee settlement and its personnel were appointed partly 
by the Commission and partly by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
This department was divided into the following services: 
the Settlement Section at the Ministry of Agriculture 
(Dieuthynsis Epoikismou); the Directorate General of Refugee 
Settlement in Macedonia (Geniki Dieuthinsis Epoikismou 


Makedonias ) ; and the Refugee Settlement Bureaus (Grafeia 


Epoikismou) of Epirus, Attika and Boeotia, Actolia and 
Acarnania, and Crete. The purpose of all these services was 
not to provide temporary relief but to establish permanently 
on land those refugees who lived in tents and camps. The 
effort to engage the refugees in productive work was the 


primary aim of the Commission.“ 


The Refugee Loan of 1924 


After the return of King Constantine to Greece in December 


23New York Times, 23 October 1923, p. 20 3; League of 
Nations, L' établissement, pp. 9-10; League of Nations, 
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1920 the Powers had decided to stop all credits to that 


country and imposed a financial blockade. Greece's economic 
position naturally worsened. All efforts of both Dimitrios 
Maximos, the governor-general of the National Bank, and 
Dimitrios Gounaris, the prime-minister, had no effect in 
raising a loan in England. British statesmen and their French 
colleagues had declared that no help would be given to 
Greece in its war against Turkey as long as Constantine, 
their nemesis during World War I, was on the throne.°4 In 
1922, a few months before the abdication of the Greek King, 
the correspondent of The Times of London commented: "Greece 
already owes to the British Exchequer a sum of £23,000,000... 
Not a penny of British money ought to be lent to Greece... 
until peace is concluded between Greece and Turkey .725 At 
the same time approaches of the Greek government to bankers 
in the United States failea.7® 

in mid-1924 Alexandros Diomidis, governor-general of 
the National Bank, went to Paris for the conclusion of the 
refugee loan. Meanwhile, the Greek Minister to the United 
States urged the American government to respond favorably. 


It appears that in late November 1924 there was no objection 


2479 3371/7603, AR 1921, pp- 30-31 3; FO 371/9896, AR 
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on the part of the Americans to the flotation of a loan.@? 


Although the initial amount of the refugee loan was fixed 
at £6,000,000, in September 1924 the League of Nations 
authorized the raising of it to £10,000,000 plus $11,000,000. 
Greek financiers had agreed to subscribe £2,500,00 while 
the financial Houses of Speyer and Co (USA) and Hambro and 
Son (England) would contribute the amount of $11,000,000 
and £7,500,000 respectively. The loan was issued at 7 
percent in December 1924 and the Greeks placed as special 
security 1,250,000 acres of land suitable for the 
cultivation of tobacco and cereals, the value of which was 
then estimated at £13,000,000.°8 

The delay in the issuance of the loan would have 
created many problems in the work of the RSc which had 
started in early 1924, if the Bank of England had not - 
proceeded with two advances of £1,000,000 each. In 
September 1923 the Bank of Kngland provided the first 
£1,000, VOO and in April 1924 the National Bank of Greece 
disposed £160,000 as an installment to the second million 
pounds which had not yet arrived. This latter amount was 


to be used for the purchase of timber, building material, 
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agricultural implements, animals, and seed to be given to 


the refugees along with agricultural loans for their 
subsistence until the sale of the first crops. A small 
amount of £40,000 would be used for the urban refugees. In 
May 1924 the Bank of England advanced the second million 
pounds and the work of the RSC was not interrupted. In July 
1324 the National Bank of Greece was able to place at the 
disposal of the Commission another million pounds to be used 
for the establishment of refugees on lands which had not 
yet bevome the property of the asc.°? 

The League of Nations stated from the beginning that 
the Refugee Loan of 1924 was to be used for the agricultural 
settlement of refugees, while very small portions of it 
could teand were finally used for urban settlement .Repayment 
by the settlers would be in semiannual installments with 
interest for a period not exceeding fifteen years .°0 

The 1924 Refugee Loan brought to an end, on the part 
of the Greeks, the anxiety created by the continuous influx 


of refugees for almost ten years. In the early 192uUs, 


therefore, the majority of the Greeks who lived in the 
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neighboring Balkan countries, Turkey, and caucasus had 


found refuge within the borders of the new Greek state. 
New Greece included Macedonia, Epirus, and Western Thrace, 
those provinces where the new rural population would be 
settled. 

The Greek governments with the help of the National 
Bank were able to deal with the influx of the refugees from 
1912 until 1922. Land and loans were provided for these 
early refugees. Despite the good intentions of their 
creditors, these peasants did not succeed in creating 
financially healthy communities. Their hopes to go back to 
their homes and the anomalous situation because of the 
Balkan Wars and World War I became obstacles to their 
adjustment in the new environment. However, this experience 
of establishing refugees on land was irreplaceable for the 
Greek governments. The trained and experienced personnel was 
available in 1922 when the refugees from Turkey came and 
would be used by both the RSC and Greek governments. 

The great influx of refugees from Asia Minor and Thrace 
found Greece in a desperate economic position. The formation 
of the Refugee Settlement Commission and the flotation of 
a loan in 1924 were necessary prerequisites for the success 
of the refugee settlement. Thus, it was hoped, Greece would 
achieve a threefold target: the productive settlement of 
a great number of refugees; the development of agriculture 


which was the primary sector of the economy; and the 
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colonization of the vast and rich soil of Northern Greece. 
The advances of considerable sums of money by the 
National Bank of Greece and the Bank of England in 1923 and 
1924 prevented the delay of the refugee settlement. The 
Refugee Loan was necessary for the function of the various 
services of the RSC. The Commission provided the refugees 
with animals, houses, md seed which had to be purchased from 
private enterprises and were paid for from the product of the 


loan. 


CHAPTER II 


‘HE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REFUGEES IN GREECE 


The establishment of the refugees changed the course 


of Greek agriculture. More than . half a million new peasants 
were settled on fertile soil. The coming of the refugees 
accelerated the expropriation of large estates that were 
situated in the new provinces of Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Western Thrace as well as in Thessaly. Although Thessaly 

was annexed in 1831 and Macedonia along with Epirus in 1912, 
political complications prevented the expropriation of 
Turkish chifliks on a large scale in these areas until 

the 1920s. Land shortages.forced and justified the action 
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of the Greek governments in: 


expropriation. 


The Expropriation of Large Ustates 


The land issue became a central issue during and after 
the First World War. The first real attempts at the 
expropriation of large domains in the whole area of Greece 
began wir Venizelos. The five decrees of the Provisional 
Government of Thessaloniki, codified by Law 1072 
of December 1917/January 1918 were based on the constitutional 


provisions of article 17. This article of the revised 1911 
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Sonstitition was the same as that of the original 1864 
Constitution, according to which the state could expropriate 
land in a case of need by paying the appropriate 
eodmpensation. The 1911. revised Constitution derives the legal 
procedures for the compensation of landowners .* 

Law 1072, however, had many defects and was never applied 
om a large scale. Too many rules and a complex scheme of 
legal procedures for the expropriation of estates made its 
application difficult. Moreover, the officials charged with 
the procedures were few in number, badly organized, and 
lacked the necessary apparatus for decentralization. On the 
pasis of that law only one estate at the area of Uharvati in 
Attika was expropriated.* 

The need, therefore, for new agrarian legislation was 
urgent. By the end of World War I the refugee problem and 
peasant complaints combined to pave the way for a new law. 

In October/November 1920 Venizelos, addressing a gathering 


of Liberals in Volos, paid special attention to the agrarian 
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issue and declared that in a short while 650 villages in 
Greece would be liberated from their servitude to the large ~ 
landowners. Venizelos' confidence was based on the new law 
2052 which had passed the Uhamber in 28 February/13 March 
1920 and replaced Law 1072.° 
The new law did not last long. Phe political 
transformation brought by the elections of November 1920 
discontinued the application of Law 2052. Most of the decrees 
published were suspended in favor of the introduction of a 
new agrarian law proposed by the new royalist government. 
However, seventy-five deputies belonging to the party of 
D2. Gounaris, the new Prime Minister, declared that he had to 
drop the new law or they would desert him. Also, three 
Ministers of the new government were very much concerned 
because they themselves were owners of large estates. The 
withdrawal of the new law produced dissatisfaction among 
peasants, and the government was finally obliged to send 
1,5VU0 troops to Thessaly to restore order .* 
A new agrarian law was introduced in mid-1922 along 
with an agreement between the government and the National 


Bank for the payment of compensations. However, Law 2922 


did not have wide application at first because of the military 


worgenthau , I Was Sent to Athens, p. 269 ; tthe Times, 
19 February 1920, p. 13 and LU November 1920, p. ll. 


40 371/7603, AR 1921, p. 7 ; Alivizatos, Metapolemixi 
exelixis, p. 41. 


revolt in September 1922, executed by Colonels Gonatas and 


Plastiras, and the impact of the Greek disaster in Asia 
Minor. Despite these delays a series of decrees published 
after 1923 accelerated the expropriation of large estates 
and the application of the agrarian law. Many owners tried 
to claim that they themselves cultivated their land because 
according to the provisions of the law these estates as well 
as model plots were exempted from expropriation. In most of 
these cases the agronomists were able to prove the opposite. 
According to the Agrarian Law of 1924 which modified the 
previous legislation, the owner was allowed to retain 30 
hectares (about 74 acres) and the remainder was to be 
distributed to tenants and refugees. Also, the compensation 
given to the proprietor was not allowed to be greater than 
the average price of land in the area for the five years 
preceding the First World War, with a maximum increase of 
40 percent. 

The abundance of dueeeea can agrarian laws forced the 
Greek government in 1926 to consider a Codified Agrarian Law 
which would include all provisions found in existing 
legislation. According to the Codified Agrarian Law of 


1926 no land was allowed to "absentee" landowners; no one 


IAlivizatos, hietapolemiki exelixis, pe 41 ; Basilis 
Simonidis, "To agrotiko problima,"/The Agrarian Question/, 
in AOKE 4(1924), p.- 89 ; Ladas, Exchange of Minorities, 
p- 648°; Angelos Hadzopoulos, “Die fluchtlingsfrage in 
Griechenland,” in Text und Forschungen zur Byzantinish- 
Neugriechishen Philologie No 6 (1927), p. 44 ; IAETH/III-A, 


Meet. 3 June 1922. 
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could hold an area of more than 25 acres of cultivated land 
in eisdealy; Macedonia, Epirus, and Western Thrace, or 75 
. acres in the remainder ‘of Greece. However, plantations, 
land owned by large industrial establishments, and model 
plots were exempted. Apart from the Codified Agrarian Law 
of 1926, article 119 of the 1927 Constitution defined land 
ownership, expropriation, and legal procedures.°® 

Some of the large estates in Greece belonged to foreign 
subjects. These domains could be also considered for 
expropriation according to the 1923 decrees, and since then 
@ long debate started between landowners and Greek 
governments in which diplomats played a major role. The 1923 
decrees provided that the compensation of owners of large 
estates would be calculated on the average price per stremma 
(1 stremma=1/10 hectare=0.247 acres) prior to the war and 
would be paid in a thirty year period in drachma bonds at 
6 percent. The British owners were very much concerned about 
this legislation which was considered a "vote-catching 
measure," as the British Minister characterized it. However, 
no measures for the enforcement of the décrees were taken 
during the year 1923.! 

In the process of relocating refugees many peasants 


were settled in estates* belonging to British subjects 


Screat Britain, NID, Greece, 2:52 ; Ellinika Syntagmata, 
pp. 172-173.. 


TRO 371/9896, AR 1923, pp. 65-66. 
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The Greek governments did nothing, according to the British, 
to prevent the incursion of peasants. Also the legislative 
measures taken in 1925 were disandvantageous to the Ktnglish 
who owned “tens of thousands of acres." Although in January 
1925 a decree was published fr cash paymentsto the 
owners, lands belonging to more than twelve British subjects 
wre handed over to landless peasants and refugees without 
any compensation. The British Minister commented that "it 
is probably true that the Greek Government are in fact unable 
to give any substantial compensation in cash to British 
owners," since the value of all the holdings amounted to 
about half a million pounds sterling = 

The same situation continued in 1926 in spite of British 
protests. However, in February 1927 the Greek government 
undertook to purchase the already expropriated 
estates at a price equivalent to the market price in 1914 
multiplied by a coefficient of eight or ten or to return 
these estates back to the owners. In the same year Greece 
settled the claims of the French Owners by a secret Briand- 
Carapanos agreement. The British were very dissatisfied that 
English owners had still not been paid any compensation by 


Uctober 1926.2 The Greek government finally agreed to pay 


FO s7eyReste ams? TRS OREDSSGS A RASRS1 Repore 1925," * pp. 5 
and 59 Lpereatier cited.as FO 371/11357, AR 1925_/ 


Iporaine to Uhamberlain, Athens, 14 April 1327, 
HO 371/12178, Ho. 155, "Greece, Annual Report 1926," pp. 47- 
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them no later than 1 April 1930 and “to pay the owners a 
rent of 4 percent on the assessed value from the moment of 
expropriation or renunciation to the date or repurchase or 
restitution.” The British Minister commented that the terms 
were most favorable and that both the Italians and Belgians 
had concluded the same agreement .L¥ Foreign landowners were 
paid in exorbitant prices compared to thse paid to Greek 
landowners. The latter were paid in prewar prices with an 
increase of only 40 percent and no rent.” 

In 1920 there were 2,259 large estates in Greece with one 
third of them in Macedonia, one fifth in Thessaly, and the others 
in the remainder of Greece. these areas varied in area from 
200 to 2,000 hectares (about 500 to 5,000 acres). In absolute 
numbers 818 were in Macedonia, 584 in Thessaly, 410 in 
Epirus, 84 in W. Thrace, and 363 in the remainder of Greece.-+ 


Although there are no official statistics published 


concerning the number of the expropriated estates, there 


48 3; Loarin to Chamberlain, Athens, 17 January 1928, 
FO 371/12924, No. 18, “Greece, Annual Report 1927," p. 8 
[Hereafter cited as #O 371/12924, AR 1927/.« 


LOPO 371/12924, AR 1927, p- 9. 


llsimonide, "L' économie rural," p. 168 ; C. Evelpide, 


Les états Balkanigues (Paris: Rousseau, 1930), p. 89 ; 
George servakis and C. Pertountzi, "The Agricultural Policy 
of Greece," in 0. S. Morgan, ed., Agricultural ae of 
Middle urope (19333; rpt. New york: AMS press, 19 
p. 146 3 U. S., Department of Agriculture, Office of "Foreign 


Agricultural Relations, “The Agriculture of Greece," Foreign 


Agriculture: Review of Foreign Farm Polic Production And 
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are books or articles written during and immediately after 


the period uaaee review by individuals either employed or 
affiliated with the Ministry of Agriculture. They claim that 
their figures were provided by the services of the Ministry. 
Until January 1924, therefore, 189 chifliks were expropri- 
ated in Thessaly, while 52 more were requisitioned by a 
special committee. Moreover, 15 estates were requisitioned 


for the settlement of refugees .+2 Also from 1917 until the 


end of 1925, 1,496 estates were considered for expropriation 
in all Greek provinces. At the end of 1925, however, there 
were only 264 large estates definitely expropriated, mainly 
in Thessaly. They covered an area of 2,325,812 stremmas 
(572,476 acres) on which 20,821 peasant families and 923 
rural artisan families were settled .+? 

The Ministry of Agriculture had collected data about 
the number of large estates all over Greece. All these 
domains were considered for expropriation. However, legal 
complications and the frequent changes in the legislation 
prevented or postponed the expropriation of about one third 
of them. Therefore there are numerical differences between 
the estates considered for expropriation and those actually 
‘expropriated. 


Until 1931, 1,623 large domains had been considered for 


12simonidis, "Agrotiko problima,"” p. 87. 


13Simonide, "L' économie rurale," p. 173. 
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TABLE 2 
LARGE ESTATES: CONSIDERED FOR EXPROPRIATION (1918-1931) 


Year Estates Provinces Estates 
(1918-1919 i 3 Thessaly & Arta 536 
1920 63 
7 Macedonia 422 
1921=1922 12 
1923 642 Epirus 391 
1924 271 

Thrace 9 
L925 290 
1926 46 Sterea Ellas & Euboea 234 
1927 100 

Peloponnese 22 
1928 47 
1929 26 Aegean Islands 8 
1930 23 

Crete 1 
1931 10 
National Estates 92 
TOTAL 1,623 TOTAL 1,623 

SOURCES: Babis Alivizatos, La reforme agraire en Grece 

au point de vue économique et social (Paris: Les Presses . 


lernes, PD. 
SEE xis. fig Sliipiicts. sec 
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expropriation. Most of them were situated in the new 
provinces. There were 536 estates under consideration in 
Thessaly, 422 in Macedonia, and 391 in Epirus. The statistical 
data in Table 2 show the trend of state policy towards the 
large estates. It appears that the Greet governments were 
willing to proceed with expropriation. Table 3, however, 
presents the real achievements of the governments by 1931. 
There are no figures available for the definitely 


expropriated estates before that year. 


TABLE 3 
LARGE ESTATES DEFINITELY EXPROPRIATED BY 1931 


Province Estates Area(stremmas ) 
Thessaly & Arta 481 3,078,029 
Macedonia 190 - 1,595,640 
Epirus 242 , 1,354,044 
Thrace 2 2,957 
Rest of Greece aaa le"4 6) 484,712 
TOTAL 1,035 6,515,382 


SOURCE: Babis Alivizatos, La reforme agraire 
en Gréce au point de vue économique et social (paris: 
Les Presses Mccernes, 1932), p. 24 
A comparison between Table 2 and 3 will show that 64 
percent of the considered estates were finally expropriated 
by 1931. They covered an area of more than 6.5 million 


stremmas (1.6 million acres) while there were still about 


600 estates of a total area of about 5 million stremmas 


(1.3 million acres) in the process of expropriation.-4 The 


major part of the estates was considered for expropriation 
between 1923 and 1925: in 1923 42.1 percent, in 1924 17.8 
a ee | in 1925 18.9 percent. In other words about 80 
percent of the estates were considered in these years. 
Concerning the region, the greatest number was under 
consideration in Thessaly, Macedonia and Epirus, the new 
provinces where large ownership was much more prominent than 


in the remainder of Greece. 


Land Assigned to the Vommission 
The statistics for the lands that passed under the 


control of the state after expropriation are scattered and 
official figures are lacking. However, in the case of the 
lands ceded to the Refugee Settlement Commission there are 


relatively precise and official figures .?? 


Immediately after the formation of the Commission in 
late 1923, the Greek state found itself unable to transfer 
the 500,000 hectares it had promised. However, in early 1924 
Greece became a republic and the crown lands passed under ._. 
state control. the only land available, therefore, was 


former crown land in Macedonia and land provided by the 


14s 1ivizatos, la reforme agraire, pp. 238 and 241-242. 


15 ba sticwan: ; 
A. I. Aigidis, I Ellas choris tous prosfygas /Greece 
Without Refugees / (Athens? 1934), pe 74. 
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process of expropriation. by mid-1924, 252,200 stremmas 

(62,244 acres) had been ceded to the RSC with a clear title. 

No land belonging to the Moslems who had left was available 

yet. Much of the Turkish chiflik land, as soon as the owners 

departed with the population exchange, was inhabited by — 

indigenous population that used to cultivate it as koligoi 

(tenants). Thus it was difficult to hand this land over to 

refugees. Un the other hand there was not much land available 

in Western Thrace because, according to the terms of the 

treaty of Lausanne, Moslems of that area were allowed to 

stay .t® 
the need for land was so urgent that the Greek government 

agreed with the National Bank upon a loan of DRS 50 million 

to be used for the purchase of the small number of 

available lands in W. Thrace that belonged to private owners. 

The loan was to be paid offin ten years at an interest of 

6 percent. Lt was also agreed between the government and the 

RSC that these lands would be transferred to the Commission 

at once along with some 100,000 stremmas (24,700 acres) of 


former crown land .t? 


16 eague of Nations, Second ues! Report, Athens, 
25 oat 1924, p. 4, €.274.M87.1924.11 FO 371/11357, AR 1925, 
De 


29 ; Charles 8. a Greece and. ae Greek. Refugees (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1931), p. 8&8: 


LT eague of Nations, Third Quartely Report, Athens, 
3 August 1924, p. 4, €.433.M167.1324.II ; IAETE/III-A, 
Meet. 21 uvune 1924 ; Hor the revision. of the agreement between. 
the Greek state and the National bank see: IAETE/TII-A, Meet. 
10 October 1925. 
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In August 1924, however, the Minister of Agriculture 
by means of a letter assigned to the Commission all the 
cultivable land abandoned by Moslems. At the same time the 
government prohibited the establishment of refugees in areas 
where “cultivable land" included olive groves and vineyards, 
for the protection of these crops. Therefore refugee 
settlement on the islands was not to take place on a large 
scale since there was little land for cereal cultivation on 
them. Some expropriated land from monasteries was also ceded 
to the Commission, although the Mt. Athos peninsula was not 
touched. Up to 30 September 1925, therefore, the total 
area of land handed over to the RSC was 6,676,499 stremmas 
(1,649,095 acres) .2® 

In 1926 it was reported that the Greek government had 
ceded to the Commission 7,356,735 stremmas (1,817,113 acres) 
of which more than 4.7 million stremmas (1.15 million acres) 
were cultivable. This increase was made possible by the 
decree law of 22 May 1926 according to which the government 
transferred to the RSC all the rights to the domains for the 
refugee settlement. Most of this land formely belonged to 
chifliks (.bout 72 percent) left by the Turks,and the remainder 


came from state land or expropriated estates.19 


18teague of Nations, Monthly Summary 5(1925 . 315 3 
FO 371/10771, AR 1924, De 25 thty cummary 3 (192 dim? wen? : 
Ionian Migration," Contemporary Review. 130(July-December 1926), 
p. 323 ; FO 371/12178, &i F205 Ds 29 


1oTeague of Nations, L' établissement, pp. 33 and 55 ; 
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TABLE 4 


LAND CEDED TO THE COMMISSION BY THE END OF 1925 


Category of Land | Stremmas Acres 

Left by exchanged peasnts 5,274,181 1,302,723 
Expropriated & Requisitioned 802 ,470 198,210 
State Land 746,646 184,421 
Taken on Bail 141,410 34,928 
Miscellaneous 392,028 96,831 
TOTAL 7-356,735 1,817,113 


SOURCE: League of Nations, L' établissement des réfugiés 
en Gréce (Geneva: 1926), p. 86. 

In 1927 a further 100,000 hectares (247,000 acres) were 
transerred to the Commission and by August 1929 the RSC. 
possessed about 861,000 hectares (2,126,670 acres). In other 
words the Greek state finally ceded 361,000 hectares more than 
had been originally agreed upon in 1924 when the Protocol was 
Signed. It was estimated that 525,741 hectares (1,298,580 
acres) were arable wile the remainder offered pasture land and 
forests. It must be noted, however, that because of the lack 
of land records in Greece, these figures may not be completely 
accurate. Commission officials believed that the deviation 
from reality was not that great as to distort the picture 


presented above. °° 


Miller, Greece, p. 287 ; Jacques Ancel, Le Macedoine: étude 
de colonisation contemporaine (Paris: Librairie Delagrave, 
1930), po. iio and 118. 


20heague of Nations, L' établissement, p. 33 3; FO 371/1292¢ 
AR 1927, p. 36 ; Ladas, Exchange of Minorities, p. 648 ;Macartne 
Refugees, p. 93 $; Simpson, Refugee Proplem, p. 18 n. 2. 
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The arrival of the refugees in Greece and their settlement 
definitely accelerated the progress of land expropriation 
that had been started in 1917 by Venizelos. Many koligoi 
became owners of property that they could now cultivate for 
their own benefit. Landowners were generally paid low 
prices per stremma and in many installments. On the other 
hand, new proprietors had also to pay for the land they 
acquired in many installments to the state services.“ 
| Statistics in Table 4 reveal that the new owners of the 
majority of the expropriated land were landless peasants and 
not refugees. The area of expropriated land ceded to the 
RSC amounted © mly asmall portion of the total land used for 
the settlement. Therefore, the coming of the refugees and 
the need for land was used as a justification by the state 


in order to proceed with the application of the agrarian laws 


and to: expropriate the large estates. 


Refugee Settlement 
Refugees from Asia Minor had begun entering 


Greece before the formation of the KSC in late 1923. A plan 

on the part of the Greek government for the settlement of some o 
these refugees had been carried out with 652 families establishe 
in Thessaly, 66,920 families in ioedonta, and 3,053 in other 


regions of Greece. Also, in 1923, the "Revolutionary Govern= 


el eague of Nations, L' établissement, p. 40 ; Bentwich, 
"Tonian Migration," p. 323° 
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ment" distributed to these refusees more than 125,000 
animals, 75,000 carts from the army and various agricul- 
; ge 
tural implements. 
the resettlement of the refugees by the RSC followed a 
slow rattern in the beginning and until March 1925 only 
66,938 families were placed. However, by the end of the 


following year 147,249 refugee families had been settled on 


land. 


TABLE 5 | 
REFUGEES SETTLED BY THE RSC (1924-1926) 


Date Hamilies* Persons* 
30 April 1924 13,000 
31 July 1924 23,000 
Bnd of 1924 65,533 
March 1925 66,938 
31 Dee. 1925 LAT 5355/2) 550,635 
30 June 1926 147,249 551,936 


SOURCES: League of Nations, Second Quartely Report, Athens, 
25 way 1924, p. 2; LON, Third Quartely Keport, Athens, 3 
August, 1924, p. 2 3 LON, DUMMALY y 31925), De TZ: 


LON, Monthly Summary, 6(19276), p. 50 : LON, Ninth Quartel 
Report,Athens, I March 1926, p. 3 ; LON, L' €tablissement, p. 8§ 


*cumulative figures 


22ar roo taee omnimoneumata : League of Nations 
sour te SuerteL R be oma moneume te ok Ea ner 1424° Be 2, C.f6(M 

y essa guar tely Resort. Athens, Mareh 1925; 
Be 75 Gs 112 .u53.. 1928 ; addy, Greek Refu ; Allen 
hee Burns, "The a AC bere in Greéc®> sever Saray totbctoper~ March 


1922-1923), pe 492 3; Alexander 4. Wevect L' échange 
obligatoire des minorites Grecques et Turques (Paris: E&P donts. 
1329), p. Lol ; LON, L' @ablissement, p. 37 n. 2. 
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By 1926 almost all rural refugees had been established 
on land. there were only 8,700 families unsettled by the 
end of that year, and the work of the Commission in this 
respect slowed down in 1927 and was actually discontinued 
in 1928.7? | 

By mid-1926 there were established a total of 1,993 
agricultural settlements (villages),of which 1,378 were in 
Macedonia. The villages in that area were increased by 10 
in 1928. The construction of new villages, therefore, was 
completed by 1926 with some minor additions until 1928. 
Although numbers from various sources have slight differences, 
it was estimated in 1928 that two thirds of these communities 
would not need any further assistance by the RSC. Moreover, 
close to 24 percent of these villages were new; the rest 
were former Turkish or Bulgarian populated villages whose 
inhabitants had emigratea.°4 

About 80 percent of the refugee settlementswere established 
in Macedonia were land was available. Table 6 illustrates 
the distribution of families settled all over Greece. 
Although the table is not complete,it shows clearly the 


magnitude of settlement in Macedonia and Western Thrace. 


23¥0 371/12178, AR 1926, p. 25 ; Ladas, Exchange of 
Minorities, p. 656. 


; 24 sague of Nations, L' établissement, p. 85 ; Ancel, 
Macedoine, p- 151 ; Lorain to Chamsdérilain, athens, 1 March 
1929, FO 371/13659, No. 87, "Greece, Annual Report 1928," 
p- 33 {Hereafter cited as FO 371/13659, AR 1928 / : Palais, 
"Greek Census," p. 548. 
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TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF REFUGEE FAMILIES IN RURAL GREECE BY 1926 


Province Families ‘Province or Region Families 
Macedonia 116,403 Attika & Boeotia 1,179 
Thrace 16,596 Lemnos 1,117 
Crete 4,773 Acarnania 455 
Buboea 2,399 Achaia & Elia 432 
Thessaly 2,251 Region of Lamia 250 
Epirus 21,350 Region of Sparte 44 


SOURCE: League of Nations, L' établissement, p. 129. 


Later, about 40,000 families were settled in the 
island of Mytilini, 17,000 in the island of Chios, and 
4,924 in Crete. Refugees in Euboea and Lemnos were 
established either on expropriated lands belonging to 
foreign subjects or in former Turkish chifliks. The most 
important agricultural settlement in Peloponnese was that of 
Nea Kios near Nauplion. The construction of the village 
started in May 1926 and it was projected that about 550 


silk production specialists could be established there.< 


Titles and Land Record 


The agricultural settlement of about 150,000 refugee 
families could not become final until each one of them had 


a legal title for possession of the assigned land. However, 


2oteague of Nations, Monthly Summary 8(1928, p. 173 ; 
Eddy, Greek Refugees, pp. 157,166 and 168 ; FO 371/12178, 
AR, 1926, p. 24 ; FO 371/12924, AR 1927, p. 38. 
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there was no land record and, especially in liacedonia, 
neither village boundaries nor boundaries for individual 
properties existed. Until 1926 Greek governments had not 
officially granted titles to lands ceded to the Commission. 
Although a title could be obtained for the Turkish properties 
and those expropriated, whose approximate boundaries were 
known, for the remainder a cadastral survey was required. 
Also, the services of the RSC had problems in evaluating the 
lands in order to debit each refugee family when the area 
and the quality of the assigned land was unknown. By the 
decree law of 1926 a title for lands was finally transferred 
to the Commission. However, because peasants did not know 

the boundaries of their property, quarrels arose between 
refugees, landless peasants (koligoi), and owners, when the 
land for distribution belonged to the category of aegstates. 
The members of the RSC realized the complicated problems that 


the actual distribution would face without a land recora.*° 


Yet, before the land record was ¢ompiled, a survey of the 
land was required. . 

During 1924 the RSC began plans for the formation of a 
cadastral service which would first define the measurments 
for the limits of rural agglomerations (village and its lands) 


26rQ 371/10 AR 192 : 
p. 28 nd en eae OR hs AR re i BeabtisseGonge! Bh La5 AR $929» 


The Times, 3 November 1926, p. 15; Hadzopoulos, “Die 
fluchtingsfrage in Griechenlana," p. 45. . 
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and, second, determine the boundaries of each property 
within the agglomeration. In this way the value of the land 
distributed could be easily established. Until 1926 the lack 
of professional personnel prevented any wide survey of lands. 
In that year, however, an arrangement was concluded between 
the RSC and the Greek government by which the latter would 
provide an airplane for the expansion of the survey work. 
By 1926 only 30,000 hectares (74,100 acres) had been 
measured by the Direction of Refugee Settlement in Macedonia. 
The Ministry of Agriculture also had measured another 56,000 
hectares (138,320 acres). 

The work actually began in 1927 and reached its height 
in 1929 and 1930. In 1927 there were 54 survey teams with 40 
belonging to the Commission, 10 to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and 4 to.the army. ‘these teams measured an area of 
240,000 strewmas (59,280 acres). By the end of 1928 the 
teams totalled 111, and they had measured 7,500,000 stremmas 
{1,875,000 acres) and actually distributed 1 million 
stremmas (247,000 acres) to refugees. In 1929 almost 12 
million stremmas (3 million acres) had been measured and — 
more than 2.5 million stremmas (about 65U,000 acres) had 


been distributed. By the end of 1929 the work was almost 


2Tueague of Nations, First Quartely Report, Athens, 
6 March 19 ri Ds 35° 0e91.M50. Te to etablissement, 
p. 106 ; LON, Tenth Quartely Report, Athens, June 


pe 3.3; LON, Eleventh Quartely Report, Athens, 31 August 1926, 
pp. 2=-3.; General bank of Greece, Geniki oikonomiki anaskopisi 


tis choras tou etous 1926 /General Economic Review 
country in the year 1926/ (Athens: 1927), p. 155. 
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completed and the following August, a few months before the 


Liquidation of the Commission in December 1930, 12,611,260 
stremmas (3,114,981 acres) had been surveyed and 4,113,430 
stremmas (1.016,016 acres) had been distributea.*° 
Upon completion of land distribution, the KSC originally 

planned to compile books in which the name of the owner, the 
shape, the dimensions, and the location of the lot would 

be recorded. However, the decision to liquidate the Vommission 
discontinued the distribution of land to refugees and postponed 


the compilation of the land record.“? 


Refugee Housing 
In the summer of 1924 the KSC concluded an agreement 


with the German construction company of D.H.?T.G.-Sommerfield 
for the purchase of 10,000 frames for agricultural houses. 
The Commission was to provide the house frames and roof tiles 
while the refugees would build the walls. Although the 


German contractor was going to deliver the houses in six to 


28nddy, Greek Hefugees, p. 99 ; League of Nations, 
Sixteenth Quertely Report, Athens, ¢1 November pete lt BP pp. 6-7, 
b 2 
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Seventh Bag tele i ort, Athens, 21 August 1930, pe 

FO 5371/1365 p.32-33 ; Ramsay to Henderson, Lebene: 
10 July 1930, 70 571/145 01 No. 77, "Greece, Annual Report 
1929," p. 41 {Hereafter cited as FO pl ea AR 1929/7 ; 


Macartney , Refugees, p. 93. 
23%Michail I. Notaras, I agrotiki apokatastasis ton 
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eight months, the actual delivery was delayed for two years .°° 


By 1926, 40,557 houses had been purchased from Greek 
and German companies and 9,839 were under construction. Apart — 
from the houses that were bought,there were dwellings vacated 
by the Turks and Bulgarians who emigrated. The Commission 
acquired 65,484 of these houses,of which 15,848 needed 
repairs. The RSC repaired some of them and resettled the 
Greek refugees. The Greek government also purchased or 
repaired 4,188 houses. By 1928, therefore, the RSC had 
provided some kind of residence for all agricultural refugees, 
while only one or two villages were still under construction.’ 
Harold Allen, an official of the Near East Relief, who 
travelled through Macedonia in June 1928, described in the 
following way the refugee villages: 
{From Salonica to Serres/ the houses were always the 
same. Small in size, shed roof of red tile, completely 
standardized, row on row, each with its stremma... of 
yard...I was told that these were German-built refugee 
houses imported as frames, cut to size, and thep,quickly 
assembled to provide urgently needed shelter...7% 
The refugee houses were usually two-room buildings sometime 
with a stable added. When there was no stable, the family 


lived in one room and used the other for the amimals. In most 


3°Had zopoulos , "Die fliichtlingsfrage in ep ecnentand © 


p.- 108 ; Notaras, Agrotiki apokatastasis, p. 


> League of Nations, L' établissement, pp. 86 and 89 ; 
FO 371/13659, AR 1928, p. 31. oe 


32yarold Allen, Come over into Macedonia (New Brunswick: 
Rudgers Univ. Press, 1943), p. 7. 
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cases the refugees were supplied with the material and some 


money for the wages of the carpenter and the mason, while 
they themselves supplied the rough labor and transport. It 
appears, however, that the peasant houses all over Greece 
were not entirely different. The houses of the indigenous 
population usually consisted of two rooms: one was used 

as both a kitchen and a dining room and the other as a bed- 
‘room.?? 

Nevertheless, housing continued to be a major problem 
in rural Greece. About 10,000 houses of those ceded to the 
Commission by 1929, had deteriorated to such an extent that 
they were almost inhabitable. Moreover, it was found that 
these houses were overcrowded and in order for each refugee 
family to have its own house, 12,000 additiohal ones were 
required. Problems were also encountered in the houses of 
the tobacco growers. It was estimated that about 63,000 
refugee families were engaged in the tobacco fields and 
that their houses (which were constructed by the RSC) were 
lacking the necessary room for the working out of tobacco. 
This deficiency had resulted in a fall in prices, because 
tobacco was not stored in the right way and was becoming of 


inferior quality in the market.°4 


3 3Macartney, Refugees, p- 102 ; U. Evelpidi,"L' agriculure 
en Gréce," Les Balkans 5(1934), p- 48. : 


_. 24FO 371/14391, AR 1929, p. 39 ; A. G. Bakalbasis, Geniki 
elsigisis egkrithisa para tis Koinobouleutikis epi tou kepnou 
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Services of the KSC to Refugees 

Those who seemed to be needing the least help by the 
KSC were the refugees from Eastern Thrace. Many of them had 
their cattle, agricultural implements, and some personal 
possessions but needed housing and, for many, Seed. They 
were estimated at 17,500 families, and most of them were 
settled inmediateiy in order to start working the land. 29 

For the remaining rural refugees the Macedonian Section 
of the RSC distributed during the first six months of its 
work 17,000 ploughs, 2,000 carts, 1 million okas of seed 
(1 oka=2.8 1b.), 11 million okas of flour, 2 million okas 
of fodder for livestock, and 1.5 million okas of maize. 
However, bad weather destroyed the crop in 1924 and those 
refugees who were considered to be self-supporting immediately 
needed large quantities of wheat for consumption and sowing, 
and food for their animals. Since the Commission was not 
able at that time to undertake the financial responsibilities 
for such a task, the Greek government placed the necessary 
funds at the disposal of the RSC through the National Bank 
of Greece.°° 


Apart from the destruction of the cereal crop in that 


>> League of Nations, Second Quartely Report, Athens 
25 Way 1924, p. 2, U.274.M57.1924.11 3; Eddy, Greek Refugees, 
p. 86 ; Burns, "The Homeless in Greece," p. 452. 


36 League of Nations, Fourth Quartely Report, Athens 
23 December 1924, p. Ll, C.767.M269.1924.II ; Sofoulis to 


RSC, Athens, 1 September 1924, ATS/f 17/63 ; The Times, 21 
August 1924, p. 9. 
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year, the Greek government little by little realized that 
the kind of seed peasants used did not provide maximum 
production. At the end of 1927, therefore, the Greek 
government signed an agreement with the National Bank by 
which the latter purchased on behalf of the former 3,500 
tons of wheat seed ("camberd! and “waratah") and 100 tons of 
parley seed from Australia. the seed was given both to 
refugees and indigenous peasants by the RSC, the agricultural 
cooperatives, and the Agricultural Chambers. Experiments 
had shown that the “cambera" seed ripened three weeks 
earlier that the local wheat and also yielded a larger 
return. This seed was distributed to the cereal growers of 
Thessaly and Macedonia. In the case of the refugee farmers, 
the Commission retained the whole production in order to 
redistribute seed the following year. . Although 400 
tons were distributed to retugees only 300 tons of seed came 
pack to the KSC. it was believed that the remainder,which was 
still in the hands of the farmers, would be used by them as 
seed next year. | 

Apart from the need for better seed, animals and 
agricultural implements were the first concern of the Commis- 
Sion. By 1926 the majority of the families had received one 


working animal because the finances of the RSC did not allow 


3TH 371/12659, AR 1928, p. 32 3 FO 371/14391, AR 1929, 
p. 40 3 TARTE/ Itt-2, Meet. 17° October 1927; IARTR/IV-A. 


Report of 1927, pp. xv-xvi ; IAETE/IV-A, Report of 1928, 
pe ixe : 
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for more. When a refugee family was composed of many 
members, two animals were given. In 1926 the RSC had 
distributed 74,593 working animals, 45,162 sheep and goats, 
and 224,130 carts and agricultural implements .°° Moreover, 
the Commission imported 5 million American vine-trees and 
organized five nurseries which were added to join the one 


that existed under state éentFol.?” 


The Stabilization Loan of 1928 


By the end of 1926 the various Commission services had 
absorbed most of the 1924 Refugee Loan. The RSC had informed 
its officials since December 1925 that no more loans would 
be granted to refugee farmers because of the shortage in 
capital. In March 1927, therefore, the Commission reported 
that additional funds were needed for the completion of 
refugee settlement. In June of the same year the Greek 
government requested the issuance of a new loan by the League 


of Nations 7° 


38,eague of Nations, L' établissement, pp. 61 and 87 3; 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Grece Actuelle, p. 241 ; Bentwich 
"Tonian Migration," p. 322 ; Miller, Greece, p. 289 ; 
Séfériadés, "Ltechange des populations," p. 420. 


39R9 371/12924, AR 1927, p. 39 ; General Bank of Greece, 
Anaskopisis 1926, p. 156 ; M. I. Maurogordatos and A. Ch. 
Chanoudopoulos: i Makedonia/Macedonia/ (Thessaloniki: 1931) 339. 


40pernala to Secretary of State, Salonika, 8 December 
1925, NA 868.50/47; The Times, 27 January 1928, p. 15. 
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The negotiations for the new loan lasted about a year 
and were complicated by the request of the Powers that 
Greece settle her war debts. During the negotiations, 
Greek Yepresentatives displayed their financial. position 
regarding expenses incurred since 1922. They had undertaken 
major share of the burden for the settlement of the urban 
refugees, and they had spent about DRS 285 million between 
1922 and 1926 for the agricultural settlement of former 
tenants. Moreover, they had to pay interest on the 1924 loan. 
On the other hand, the Greek government had distributed to 
peasants: implements which were debited from DRS 200 to 500. 
The Greek state had spent a considerable amount of money 
for the purchase of machines too. Refugees, however, would 
pay back in depreciated prices which meant a loss for the 
state. The Greek government also proposed to use the funds 
that were kept by the RSU for the Lad Registry Office for the 
refugee settlement until the issuance of the new loan.‘ 

On 13 Septemebr 1927 the Financial Vommittee of the 
League issued a report in which it recommended the flotation 
of a new loan for an amount not exceeding £9,000,000. On 15 
September the Greek government representative signed a Pretocol 


for the Stabilization Loan of 1928. ‘the new loan would be 


4lyiomidis to British Treasury, London, 24 February 1926, 
ATS/f 98/3 ; Aigidis to t'souderos, Geneva, 9 June 1926, ATS/f 
98/54 3; Gerakaris to Tsouderos, Athens, 4 November 1926, 

OAD/f 2 3; Tsouderos to Salter /League of Nations’ official/, 
London, 6 July 1926, aTs/f 98/93. = 
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divided into three portions of £3 million each. the first 
portion would be used for the completion of the RSC's work, 
the second to balance the wuawoes and the third to stabilize 
the currency by repaying the debt owned by the state to the 
National Bank and by creating the Hank of Greece. The new 
loan, which is also known in Greece as the First Productive 
Loan, was negotiated with Hambro‘'s Bank, Erlanger Ltd of 
London, and Speyer and Uo, National Vity Coa, and National 


City Bank of New York, at an interest fixed at 6 percent.*¢ 


‘the Liquidation of the KSC 


From late 1929 there were plans for the liquidation of 
the RSC which was considered to have completed its task. On 
24 January 193U an agreement was concluded between the 
Greek government and the Commission for the discontinuation. 
of the work of the latter by the end of the year. The last 
year was spent in preparation for the transfer of the 
RSC's services to the Greek state. The Settlement Bureaus, 
the improvement stations, nurseries, and model plots, the 
Department of Motor Cultivation, and the fifty-nine 


dispensaries of the Vommission were handed over to the Greek 


42uhe Times, 14 September 1927, p. 10 and 27 January 
1928, p.- 15.and 28 September 1927, p. 21 ; Tuck to Secretary 
of State, Geneva, 23 December 1927, NA 868.51/RL 1928/29 ; 
IAETE/III-A, Meet. 17 October 1927, "Protocol of 1927" ; 
Dertilis, la probléme de la dette, p. 121; lLadas, Exchange 
of Minorities, pp. 642-043 5 New York Times, 12 January 
1925, pe. 37 3; For the official text of the Protocol see: 
League of Nations, Treaty Series, 70(1929), No. 1622. 
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state.’ 


During 1930, Morgenthau and Prime-Minister Venizelos 
‘toured Macedonia and W. Thrace and they found the refugees 
prospering, although affected by the world economic 
depression. “4 In an interview in 1931 Venizelos commented: 

At home our refugee problem is so far settled that the 
Kefugee Vommission was able six months ago to hand over 
its work to the Department of Agriculture, so this 
question is now merged in the larger problem of 
increasing our production. Our tarrifs are low. Our 
policy never has been to build up industries...4 

Agriculture was the dominant sector of Greek economy 
in the interwar period. Two factors influenced its development 
in that era: availability of new land suitable for 
cultivation and a new peasant population. The expropriation 
of large estates which was accelerated after the coming of 
the refugees provided land for the settlement of former 
tenants. The need for land to be used in the refugee 
settlement, however, was a justification for the wide 
application of agrarian laws in the early 192us. Despite 
political changes and war conditions, all Greek governments 


after 1917 favored the abolition of large estates in order 


to increase agricultural production. Their target is revealed 


43Ramsey to Henderson, Athens, 27 January 1931, FO 371/ 
15237, No. 49, “Greece, Annual Report 1930," p. 42 /Hereafter 
cited as FO 371/15237, AR 1930/ ; FO 371/14391, AR 1929, p. 
41 ; League of Nations, Monthly Summary 10(1930), p. 100. 
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in a series of agrarian laws and decrees which resulted in 
the expropriation of the majority of chifliks by 1931. 

From an agricultural point of view the expropriation 
of large estates is closely related to the refugee settlement. 
In the 1920s two parallel schemes of agricultural settlement 
were caried out: the establishment of former tenants on 
expropriated land and the refugee settlement. The latter was 
carried out by the RSC which undertook to establish on land 
a large new peasant population. Its skilled personnel and 
efficient organization resulted in the successful completion 
of its work in seven years. The RSC undertook to provide 
refugee peasarts with all the prerequisites for a successful 
start in a new life in a new home: land, houses, implements, 
machines, loans, and seed. The two loans in 1924 and 1928 
were the necessary means by which the settlement was 
generally speaking successful. The decision of the League of 
Nations to place under its auspices both the RSC and the 
conclusion of the loans appeared as an international 
contribution to the development of Greek agriculture. 

The RSC developed and handed over to the Greek state in 
1930 a highly decentralized and efficient network of | 
agricultural bureaus, stations, nurseries, and dispensaries 
No doubt, the Commission was an autonomous organization and 
operated like a second Ministry of Agriculture. However, it 
was this very fact that led to the success of it work: the 


productive and permanent settlement of refugee peasants on 


Greek soil. Nevertheless, the refugee settlement was not 


without side-effects which influenced both positively and 


negatively developments in Greek agriculture. 
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CHAPTER III 


PROBLEMS AND EFFECTS OF THE REFUGEE SETTLEMENT 


The influx of the refugees in some cases created ren poblem ar 


in other instances solved problems that existed before 1922 in 
Greece. The refugees filled in the population vacuum created 


in Northern Greece after the departure of the former Turkish 


. and Bulgarian inhabitants. The newcomers were given tracts of 


land from the chifliks that formely belonged to the Turks. 
Although the difference in the number of inhabitants before 
and after 1922 is not that great, a shortage of land was 
observed in the 1920s because of the change in the legal 
ownership of the land. In other words, it was the 
transformation from a large ownership agricultural model to 
the small holdings model which increased enormously the 
number of landholders. Consequently, the lack of sufficient 
land would lead to new methods of cultivation and crop 
rotation... . . 

The establishment of refugees in Northern Greece, and 
especially in Macedonia, Significantly changed the 


demography of the region. Table 7 shows that before 1922 


about 40 percent of the people who lived in the area were 


Moslems while 43 percent were Greeks. By 1926 the situation 
had changed drastically: about 90 percent were Greeks and 


only 0.1 percent Moslems. This region, therefore, finally 
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Hellenized. However, although Greek Macedonia was over= 
whelmimly inhabited by Greeks, there was still a 
Turkish minority in Western Thrace because of provisions in 


the Treaty of Lausanne (1923). 


| TABLE 7 
POPULATION IN GRSEK MACEDONTA IN 1912 Aanp 1926 


Populations 1912 1926 

Greeks 513,000 1,341,000 
Moslems 475,000 “2,000 
Slavophones 119,000 77,000 
Miscellaneous 98,000 91,000 
TOTAL 1,205,000 1,511,000 


SOURCE: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, La Gréce 

actuelle (Athens: 1933), graph LV. 

The Greek refugees established in agricultural settlements 
were supposed to be former peasants. In some cases, however, 
deviations were observed to the extent that refugee families 
which were not exclusively farmers were assigned a tract of 
land. the government and later the RSC settled in some 
villages, among other peasants, refugees who were not cultivators. 
It appears that although these refugees had lived in villages 
in their homeland, they had not cultivated the land. They 
were probably shoe-makers, smiths, or butchers. However, it 
seems to be clear that the number of these peasants was so 


Small that it was not going to affect agricultural develop- 
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ments in Greece.- 


The same situation was apparent in the distribution of 
the chiflik land among the former tenants. An inspector of 
the Ministry of Agriculture identified the problem when he 
traveled throughout the provinces where land redistribution 
took place. He reported that in some cases the peasants who 
were given land were former cultivators but during the period 
of the 1912-1922 wars they had changed their profession 
becoming butchers, cartedrivers, grocers, or railroad 
employees.” By 1926 many of these settlers had left the 
villages to find better work opportunities in the towns. 

the tracts of land were not given free of charge to 
peasants. Both refugees and former tenants were charged low 
prices and permitted repayment in many installments. However, 
the worldwide depression in the 1930s and the fall of 
agricultural prices made repayment difficult for them. 
Furthermore, the former owners complained that the fall of 
the drachma's value in the interwar period annihilated the 


sums they had received for compensation.” 


ro 371/13659, AR 1928, p. 33 ; Eliot G. Mears, Greece 
Today: The Aftermath of the Refugee Impact (n.p.: Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1923), pe 54. 


“simonidis, "Agrotiko problima,"” pp. 387-88 ; General 
Bank of Greece, Anaskopisis 1926, p.-.156. 
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At this point it would be helpful to examine the 
devaluation of the drachma compared to both the English 
pound sterling and the American dollar. Table 8 indicates that 
the continuous fall in the drachma's value was interrupted 
by short periods of stabilization. The wars since 1912 and 
the Greek expedition to Asia Minor led to the depreciation 
of the Greek currency until 1923. The 1924 Refugee Loan and 
the reinstitution of foreign credit stabilized the exchange 
value of the drachma. But, in 1925 the drachiia's devaluation 
resumed until the issuance of the Stabilization Loan in 1928. 
The provision for a Bank of Greece in the terms of this loan 
was an attempt to reinforce state fiscal policy. 

The devaluation of the drachma along with internal 
economic problems influenced prices in the domestic market and 
induced inflation. In 1914 an oka of bread (1 oka=2.8 lbs) 
cost DRS 0.55, in December 1922 DRS 3, and in October 1927 
DRS 9.70 ; an oka of potatoes cost DRS 0.34 in 1914, DRS 
5.50 in 1922, and DRS 7.15 in 1927 3; an oka of meat 2.10 
in 1914 and 34.50 in 1927 3; and an oka of olive oil 1.50 
and 41.50 respectively.* 

Apart from the financial difficulties, the innefficiency 
of the state apparatus complicated further the work of the 


Refugee Settlement Commission. Although the RSC did not face 


490 371/8832, AR 1922, p. 53 3 FO 371/12924, AR 1927, 
p- 57 3; Thanos M. Veremis, OIkonomia kai Dictatoria: 1925-1926 
f/Economy and Dictatorship: 1925-192 Athens: MIETE, 1982), 
p- 43. 
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TABLE 8 


EXCHANGE VALUE OF THE DRACHMA 
IN RELATION TO THE POUND AND THE DOLLAR 


Date Bo the Pound Year To the Dollar 
January 1921 47.80 1921 18.17 
Sept. 1921 65.25 1922 36.38 
July -Aug 1922 140.00 1923 64.00 
Nov. 1922 400.00 1924 64 .00 
Dec. 1923 247.00 1925 64.67 
Aver.of 1924 247.00 1926 79.56 
Aver.of 1925 312.00 1928 76.61 
Aver .of 1927 376.00 1929 77.08 
May 1928 375 00 1930 77.08 


. SOURCES: FO 371/7603, AR 1921, p. 33 3; FO 371/8832, AR 
1922, p. 48 3 FO 371/ 10771, AR 1924, p. 41 ; FO 371/11357, 
AR 1925, p..47 3 FO 371/12924, AR 1927, pe 74 3 FO 371/13659, 
AR 1928, p. 39 3; D. N. Afentakis, I sero Bee 
Tourkia HSER GEES CREET 


the hostility of various politicians in the Greek governments 
and remained a non-political organization, the inevitable | 
affiliation with various Departments of the state mechanism 
hampered its work. The Commission was obliged to rely on 
governmental services whose personnel did not always possess 
the skills for resettlement work. The absence of an 
experienced civil service combined with a highly centralized 
administrative system to endanger the success of the RSC in 
many instances. Decisions of major importance and some of 
Minor interest to the RSC were usually taken either by the 


Minister of Agriculture or the Prime Minister. Moreover, 
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each successive Minister rarely had knowledge of what 
happened before his appointment and did not consider himself 


bound by the decisions of his predecessors. Therefore, the 
Commission had to educate each one of them in the work 
executed up to his appointment. Between January 1924 and 
July 1928 the position of the Minister of Agriculture was 
occupied by twenty-one different individuals .? 
The Commission tried to find suitable land for the 
refugees to fit their previous expertise. Wheat growers 
were to be settled. on soil suitable for the growing of 
cereals, and the same pattern was to be followed for vine- 
_ growers and tobacco-growers. In this way adaptation to Greece 
would be smoother and they would be assured greater success 
as producers too. The lack of geographic and geological 
studies for the soil of the Northern provinces, however, 
did not guarantee success in the establishment of refugees 
on land. Refugee settlement north east of the river Nestos 
towards the Bulgarian border failed because plain<dwellers 
who settled in that region had no experience in mountainous 
soil. On the other hand, peasants from the Caucasus Mountains 
were settled in the plains of Thrace. In the region 


of the river Nestos poor communications made even more 


League of Nations, third Quartely Report, p. 6 ; 
PO 371/11357, AR 1925, pp. 28-29 ; So Ktenabeas, Ai Ellinikai 
kyberniseis, ai s#thnikai Syneleuseis kai the dimopsifismata 


apo to 1821 mechri simera /Greek Governments, National 
ssemblies, and Plebiscites since 1821/(Athens: 1947), pp. 


49-59. 
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difficult the adjustment of the refugees. There was only 
one railroad bridge over the river, and the peasants used 
rafts to get to the other bank .© 
the transformation from large ownership to small 
holdings was almost completed in Greece by 1929. The 
| magnitude of this change is clearly revealed in the statistics 
compiled in that year forthe Fisst International Agricultural 
Census. By that time there were in Greece 593,367 cultivators. 
Those peasants who cultivated land that measured less than 
5 hectares (12.4 acres) constituted 87 percent of the total. 
Furthermore, only 8.9 percent of the cultivators owned 
land between 5 and 10 hectares (12.4 and 24.8 acres). In 
‘other words 97.9 percent of them cultivated land less than 
10 hectares (24.8 acres).! | 
The small holdings system of cultivation characterized 
the remainder of the interwar period in Greece and would be 
an obstacle to the financial prosperity of peasants. During 
the same period the final distribution of lands had not been 


completed ‘and peasants did not have titles for their 


Sargyropoulos, Apomnimoneumata, p- 336 ; Laiki Trapeza 
{Popular Bank/, Geniki Anaskopisis tis choras tou _etous 1927 
/General Report on the country for the year 1927/ (Athens: 
1928), p. 105 3; Raoul Blanchard, "The Exchange of Populations 
between Greece and turkey " Gece een eat Review 15(1925), 
pe 454 3; Joachim H. Schult T Stier Colonization 


in Thrace and liacedonia," Scottish “Geagraghical Magazine 
53(March 1937), p. 88. 
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possessions. When the KSC was liquidated in 193U the work 
of surveying the land slowed down and, therefore, the 
distribution stopped on the part of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture.° 

Small holdings and, consequently, the lack of 
sufficient land for cultivation changed farming methods. 
Before the coming of the refugees, Greek peasants allowed 
one third of the land to lie fallow each year. Property 
was divided into three parts: one for crops, one for short, 
and one for long fallow. The influx of the refugees and the 
scarcity of land forced peasants to abandon this system and 
to adopt the rotation of crops. Two methods of rotation were 
used: the two-year rotation of maize and wheat and the three- 
year rotation in which corn was interplanted with vegetables, 
maize with wheat or barley and a fallow period. In some 
cases fertilizers were used, too. In 1929 there was a Greek 
factory producing about 60,000 tons per year.” Most of this 
production was sold in the Greek market but it waa 
inadequate for agricultural needs. 


The shortage of land also forced peasants to undertake 


8P0 371/15237, AR 1930, p. 44 ; Notaras, Agrotiki 
apokatastasis, pp. 221-2359 ; Maureogordatos and Chamoudopoulos 
Mekedonia Bes 44-48 3; Chrysos Evelpidis, "I georgiki krisis 
idia en Biladi" Agricultural Crisis Especially in Greece/, 
AOKE 11(1931),.p- 178 ; Babis B. Alivizatos, I georgiki 


Sllas kai i exelixis tis /Agricultural Greece and her 
Development. /(Athens: 1939), po. 37-36. 


Ioreat Britain, NID, Greece, 2:49 ; Servakis and Petrou- 
nzti, “Agricultural Policy of Greece," pp. 152 and 154-155 ; 
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a change in the character of cultivation. Extensive 
cultivation was replaced by intensive cultivation after 1922 
in the more valuable crops cf vines, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
mulberry, vegetables, and fruit trees. Refugees received 
American vines immune to phylloxera and selected seed for 
other crops from nurseries. In Macedonia the cultivated area 
increased from 2,749,129 stremmas (679,035 acres) in 1922 

to 5,504,622 stremmas (1,359,642 acres) in 1931 and in 
Western Thrace from 721,959 stremmas (173,333 acres) to 
1,478,956 stremmas (365,302 acres). It was estimated that 

by 1925 the increase in the cultivation of wheat was 30 
percent in W. Thrace and 70 percent in Macedonia while that 
of maize was about 45 percent. The production of currants, 
especially of the "sultanina," nearly tripled, from 2 million 
kilos (4,409,240 lbs) in 1922 to 5.5 million (12,105,410 lbs) 
in 1925. The refugees improved the quality of the Cretan 
"sultanina." However, one should bear in mind the problem of 
overproduction in the case of currants. In 1925 an 
organization for the support of the currant-growers was 
created. The Autonomous Currant Organization (ASO) consisting 
of representatives of the National Bank of Greece undertook 
to buy till February 1926 23.5 million lbs of currants, to ve 


sold to local factories mainly for the production of alcoho1.?° 


Mears, Greece Today, pp. 54-55 ; IAETE/IV-A,. Report of 1926, 
De Kis. 
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Another major problem for the development of Greek 
agriculture was the availability and use of agricultural 
implements. The RSC along with the Ministry of Agriculture 
provided modern machinery to refugees and indigenous 
peasants. However, the wooden plough, the brush harrow, the 
hand sickle for harvesting grain, and the threshing floor 

1 
with animal power were still in use by the end of the 192Us. - 
In 1929 half of the peasants still used wooden ploughs to 
cultivate their land (the Agricultural Uensus recorded 
286,534). Also the number of harvesting machines (3,509) and 
threshers (606) was minimal for a developing agricultural 
economy . 

Apart from the figures usually supplied from international 
organizations, Greece did not have reliable official 
statistics. sven when figures from official Greek sources 
are available, one can not rely on them because Greeks, in 
many instances, manipulated them in order to influence 
. particular situations. Sometimes the lack of statistics 
Twenty-Seventh Quartely Keport, p. 10 ; Joseph S$. Roucek, 

Economic Geography of Greece," KHconomic Geography 11 
(January-Uctober 1935), p. 94 ; TAETE7IV-1, Seaore of 1926, 
pe xii ; IAETE/IV-A, Report of 1925, p. xi ; Aigidis, Ellas 
choris prosfyges, p. 9% 3; GON, L' établissement, pp. 141 and 
148"; Veremis, Oikonomia kai Dictatoria, pe s 

lly.s., Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture, 
p. 86 ; Babis B. Alivizatos, "To problima tis agrotikis 
pisteos apo Balkanikis apopseos" /The Question of Agricul- 


ah Credit from a Balkan Point of View/ AOKE 14(1934), p. 
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created problems for the government too. Greek negotiators 


for the Stabilization Loan of 1928 could not find exact 
numbers for the non-settled refugees. On the other hand, 

in many cases it was the Greek peasant who did not offer 

his help in the compilation of agricultural statistics. 
Many peasants thought that a census was used for tax 
purposes and, therefore, were not willing to reveal their 
property. In many instances they were not able to help 
vecause they did not know, for example, the borders of their 
tracts of land. The problem with statistics was so great 

by the end of the interwar period that no reliable statistics 
existed for the agricultural population according to 


categories of ewltivation.?? 


in spite of the success of the Refugee Settlement 

Lommission in the settlement of refugees in Greece, a close 
look at the various aspects of the project reveals the 
weak points of the Commission's work. A small number of 
refugees who had ceased to be cultivators were assigned 

a tract of land. Some refugees in Macedonia and W. Thrace 
were not settled on suitable soil to fit tneir expertisem 
crops developal before they come to Greece. When the RSC was 


International Institute of Agriculture, Agricultural Census 
(1930), 3:161.. 


l3mears, Greece Today, p. viii ; t'souderos to Pangalos, 
London, 4 July 1926, OAD/f 1 ; Alivizatos, Metapolemiki 
exelixis, pp. 21-22 3; U.S., Department of Agriculture, 
Foreign Agriculture, p. 75 ; Eddy, Greek Refugees, p. 7. 
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liquidated in 1930 many refugees did not have legal 
titlesfor the assigned land. Moreover, the inefficiency and 
disorganization of the Greek state mechanism, justified by a 
ten-year period of war and an unstable political milieu, 
contributed to these failures. From an economic point of 
view the unstable Greek economy plagued by inflation and 
based on backward agricultural methods, slowed down the boom 
that was expected in agriculture after the transformation 
from the 1910s to the 192us. 

Nevertheless, the positive elements in this period of 
transition included changes in the methods of farming and 
crop-rotation. These changes were a result of the increase 
in the number of peasant landholders and of the expansion 
of the area under cultivation in the Northern provinces 
after the settlement of the new peasant population. Lack 
of reliable statistics along with population and territorial 
changes, however, do not permit an appropriate comparison 


between prewar and post World War I agricultural production. 


CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND THE ROLE OF THE NATIONAL BANK 


Greek state policy had been inadequate in the area of 
agricultural credit during the nineteenth century. The 
absence of an Agricultural Bank or of any other state agency 
to provide loans to peasants contributed to the backwardness 
of Greek agriculture. . Se 

However, in the latter part of the century private 
eredit institutions were allowed to grant loans. In 1861 
the National Bank of Greece was given the right to provide 
loans to landowners at an interest of 8 percent. Also after 
1881 the Priviliged Bank of Epirus and Thessaly provided 
limited credit to owners of large estates only and, therefore, 
it was not of any use to peasants. It was finally dissolved 
in 1898. Moreover, an attempt by Prime Minister A. Koumou- 
ndouros to create an Agricultural Bank in 1875 failed. The Chur 
- reacted to the proposed expropriation of its estates which would 
have. provide the revenues for the foundation of the new 
pank.* 

In the early twentieth century the National Bank 


extended agricultural credit to the currant growers of the 
1 


ITAETH/XXXIII, f 13; D. N. Afentakis, I agrotiki pistis 
en Tourkia, Soulgaria, Giougkoslabia, kai Ellada 7Agricul- 
tural Credit in ae aee Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece (Athens: 
Ll =. ° : , 


Alfa, n.d.J), pp.. 
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Peloponnese. However, the amount of money provided by the 
Bank was not sufficient in order to be distributed to all 
those peasants who had applied for a loan. In many instances, 
therefore, peasants were denied loans because the amount of 
money for that year had already been exhausted .° 

Peasants of Thessaly faced the same problems when the 
Bank extended credit to the cereal growers of that region in 
the late 1920s. Although the involvement of Greece in World 
War I had increased the cost of production (the lack of 
working hands had raised agricultural wages enormously), the 
Bank refused to increase the amount of money for the 
cultivators of Thessaly. Moreover, this institution granted 
only short-term loans for the period of harvesting and forced 
peasants to place as security their expected crop yield. 

The National Bank did not provide loans to individual. 
cultivators unless they were well secured. Its method of 
investigating the.financiel position of its future 
debtors is illustrated in the following case of Macedonian 
villagers who asked for a loan in 1915. The Bank used the 
same method until 1930 when the newly founded Agricultural 
Ban of Greece undertook the disposition of loans. 

In August 1915 the mayor of the town of Doxato (Zastern 
Macedonia) asked for a loan of DRS 40,000 in order for the 


inhabitants to purchase 100 animals to replace those that 


2TABT2/X-KB, f 5. SIABTE/X-KB, f ll. 
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were taken by the Bulgarians. The National Bank requested 
from its Branch in Kavala to investigate the financial 
condition of the inhabitants of Doxato. According to the 
report from Kavala, 25U Christian families, 2 Turkish 
families, and 750 refugee families from Thrace and Asia Minor 
lived there in 1915. The refugees were allowed to cultivate 
7,000 stremmas (1,729 acres) of former Ottoman chifliks 

and were also given oxen for the ploughing. However, the 
250 Christian families had no animals. Most of them owned 
one or more houses and from 5 to 50 stremmas (about 1.3 to 
13 acres) for the cultivation of tobacco and 7 to 150 
stremmas (about 1.7 to 37 acres) for cereals. Thus, the 
Bank was satisfied and finally approved the loan in October 
1915, two months after the letter of the mayor .* 

Apart from the National Bank three more credit 
institutions operated from 1914 to 1928 in Greece: the 
Agricultural Bank of Epirus and Macedonia, the Agricultural 
Bank of the Aegean Islands, and the General Utility Bank of 
Crete (Koinofeles Tameion Kritis). These institutions had 
been organized by the Ottoman administration in the nine=- 
teenth century in an attempt to free peasants from usury. 
After Greece annexed the Northern provinces, Law 603 of 
1914 determined their new role in providing agricultural 


eredit which lasted until their incorporation into the 


4TABTE/X-KB, f 9. 
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Agricultural Bank of Greece in 1928. These institutions 
were to grant loans at a maximum interest of 5 to 6 percent 
which sometimes could be raised to 7 percent by decree. The 
weneral Utility Hank was reorganized in 1901 by the 
Autonomous State of Crete and in 1914 it was granted a 


capital of DRS 2 million by the Greek government.” On the 


other hand, the Agricultural Bank of the Aegean Islands 
(GENA) seemed to operate on a very limited scale in 1919. In 
1920 the National Bank granted a loan of DRS 500,000 to that 
institution to be used for agricultural purposes, Since 
the capital of the GTNA was not sufficient.° 

By ‘tte eatly 192Us, therefore, although the Greek state 
tried to organize and control part of the agricultural 
credit through these Agricultural Banks, the National Bank 


of Greece remained the major source of funds for cultivators. 


the Formation of Agricultural Cooperatives 
Law 602 of 1915 provided for the first time the legal 


framework for the establishment of cooperatives in Greece. 
The government reserved the right to approve their by-laws 


and to inspect and audit their books. The objectives of the 


2Afentakis, Acrotiki pistis, p. 123 ; “Greece: The 
Agricultural Reforms," p. 466 5 Alivizatos, La reforme 
agraire, po. 273-274 3; D. N. Afentakis, "La™ Banque Agricole 
de Turquie," Les Balkans 11(198-199. 
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new law were'to facilitate credit for peasants and to 
provide collective security for loans granted by the National 
Bank. The latter supported the new law by urging peasants 
to unite in agricultural cooperatives and by incorporating 
the objectives in its credit policy. ! 

A hunger for capital. among peasants after the First 
World War led many of them to join or form associations 
in order to get loans at low rates. The introduction of 
intensive cultivation had created new needs in fertilizers 
and agricultural implements but farmers were short of 
‘capital. 1t was observed in 1927 that peasants did not 
join the agricultural cooperative because they realized 
the benefits only but in order to solve their urgent 
financial problems. Thus, in many ways the associations were 
not efficient and well organized. Moreover, the great 
majority of them consisted of credit cooperatives, while 
production and supply cooperatives were very small in number. 
Most peasants did not join an association in order to share 
new or better methods of cultivation with others or to 
have the advantage of using common mechines or to sell 
their products in common. Their sole purpose was to get the 


money they needed for their crops.? 
TS, Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture, 
p. 81 ; IAETE/IV-A, Report of 1924, p. xxvi. 


8, Agathos, Oi georgikoi synetairismoi tig Bllados 
/Greek Agricultural Cooperatives/ (Athens: 1926, p. 6 
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During the period of refugee settlement, the 
inhabitants of new villages were obliged to form agricultural 
cooperatives in order to have collective responsibility in 
the final payment of their debts to the Commission. . The RSC 
had “also established in June 1925 a School of Cooperative 
Economics in Thessaloniki. In 1926 90 peasants and 60 school 
teachers attended the school. The students, all of them 
refugees, attended classes for forty days and had courses in 
accounting and the administration of cooperatives. By 1926 
there were 571 agricultural cooperatives of refugees 
operating in Greece. There were 404 in Macedonia and 119 in 
Thrace while 34 were Unions of Agricultural Associations 
which included both refugee and indigenous cooperatives. 
There were many imperfections in these cooperatives, mainly 
with respect to organization, although progress in accounting 
matters had been observed by 1926. These refugee cooperatives 
were not allowed to be dissolved before payment was made.” 
pclae: lists of cooperatives/ ; Agricultural Bank of 

reece, Statistiki ton georgikon synetairismon tis Ellados 
1933 Statistics of the Agricultural Cooperatives in Greece 
1933 ens: > pe iy 3 Papageorge to secretary oO 
State, Athens, 1 March i924,’ wa 363.5042, "Cooperative 


Association in Greece," p. 4 ; General Bank of Greece, 
Anaskopisis 1926, p. 15 ; Evelpidis, "Georgixi krisis," p. 180. 


I3entwich, "iew Ionian Miszration," p. 323 3; Macartney, 
xefugees, p. 99 ; League of Nations, L' établissement, pp. 
113 and 116 ; General Bank of Greece, Anaskopisis 1926, 

p. 155 3; FO 371/12924, AR 1927, p. 56 7 U.o., Department 


of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture, p. 81. 
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The number of new agricultural cooperatives increased 
slowly every year from 1915 to 1922. By 1922 there were 752 
agricultural associations formed. However, from 1922 on, 
partly because of the compulsory formation of refugee 
cooperatives, the number of new associations increased 
tremendously. It reached its neak in 1925 when 644 new 
cooperatives were formed in that year, the largest number 
in the whole interwar period. After 1925 and until 1933 the 
number of new cooperatives formed per year fluctuated 
between two and three hundred associations. Most of them were 


eredit cooperatives while there were some for supply and 


TABLE 9 
AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES (1917-1933) 
Cooperatives 1917 1921 1925** 1927 1933* 
Credit . 439 1,237 2,472 3,392 3,220 
Supply 43 ELL 194 203 19 
Sales 73 132 210 301 236 
Production 46 27 ray 205 223 
Sundry -- 108 274 308 pla 
TOTAL 601 40 3,297 4,431 3,925 


SOURCES: Simonide, "L*' économie rural," p. 181 ;3 
pagggsee to Secretary of State, Athens, 1. March ee NA 
368.5032, "Cooperative Association in Greece," Table 4 
Evelpidi, Les états Balkaniques, p. 336 n. 1 ; Agricultural 


Bank of Greece, Georgikol synetairismoi, p. ia. 

*The numbers for 1933 do not include all agricultural 
associations. Figures refer only to those in operation. Inert 
cooperatives are excluded although they have not been dissolved. 


**¥ June 1925 
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production. 10° 

In June 1925 the agricultural cooperatives had reached 
the number of 3,297 and by the end of that year had increased 
to 3,796. In 1927 they were 4,481 and in 1933 5,779. However, 
not all of them were in operation. In 1933 more than 32 
percent of the associations were inert.++ Therefore, there 
are no figures regarding how many of the agricultural 
associations were actually in operation every year before 
1933. It appears that many of them ceased to be in regular 
operation sometime after their formation, although they 
were not dissolved. 

In 1933 most of the associations in regular operation 
were located in Macedonia and the Peloponnese. There were 
860 in Central and Western Macedonia; 368 in Eastern 
Macedonia; and 758 in the Peloponnese. The concentration 
of cooperatives in these areas of Greece was due to the kind 
of crops the farmers grew. In these provinces the growing 
of tobacco, currants, and olive-trees was expensive and 


peasants formed associations in order to get loans. 


10a gricultural Bank of Greece, Georgikoi synetairismoi 
1933, D> iy ; Evelpidi, Les états poTeeniques: Pp. 355-3506 


1lpapageorge to Secretary of State, Athens, 1 March 
1927, NA 868.5032, "Cooperative Association in Greece," 
Table 4 [Hereafter cited as NA 868.5032/ ; Agathos, Georgikoi 
synetairismoi, p. 7 3; Evelpidi, Les états Balkaniques, De 536 
nel; Agricultural Bank of Greece, Georgikoi synetairismoi 
1933, Pe ila . 


\ agricultural Bank of Greece, Georgikoi synetairismoi 
1933, p. i8°3; NA 368.5032, p. 4. 
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Agricultural Uredit (1922-1930) 


From 1922 to 1928 the National Hank of Greece continued 
to dispose capital for the agricultural credit section. In 
1928 the Greek government proceeded to the foundation of an 
Agricultural Bank under the auspices and control of the state. 
However, this institution did not start regular operation 
until 193U. During this period the National Bank granted 
loans to both individual farmers and associations of peasants. 

After 1921 the National Bank of Greece reinforced its 
efforts to encourage peasants to form associations. Without 
stopping the influx of loans to individual peasants it tried 
to give more support to the agricultural cooperatives. However, 
it was observed by the Governor-General that agricultural 
credit was inadequate for the development of agriculture. 
Moreover, some provinces of Greece were provided with larger 
amounts of money than others. In 1922 more than DRS 150 
million in loans were distributed, of which about DRS 70 
million were given to the currant-growers in the Pele@ponnese, 
DRS 52 million to peasants in Eastern Macedonia and Western 
Thrace, and only DRS 28 million to cultivators in the 
remainder of Greece. The National Bank of Greece was not a 
state bank. It was a private institution and, of course, 
the major concern of its direction was profit and security. 
The Bank could not risk money on crops that were not that 
profitable and particularly in those areas where no 


cooperatives existed. Thus, in 1922 loans secured by tobacco 
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were granted to associations of tobacco~growers in Northern 


Greece and to 2,954 currant-growers in Crete secured by the 
currant production. > 

In 1922 one half of the allocated DRS 150 million were 
offered to individual peasants while the other half went to 
agricultural associations. Next year, 1923, about DRS 220 
million were granted of which DRS 114 million went to 
cooperatives. It was mentioned in the annual report of the 
Governor-General that it was the principle of the National 
Bank to exercise agricultural credit through associations. 
Also the policy of the Bank towards specific crops did not 
change. Most of the money was given to farmers in Eastern 
Macedonia, Western Thrace and the Peloponnese where tobacco 
and currants were produced. In the case of the Peloponnese 
the producers were able to sell the currants of the previous 
year and, therefore, in 1923 they were not facing the 
urgent need of loans as is shown in Table 10.14 

The extension of business in Northern Greece forced the 
Bank to consider the opening of new branches. The Bank 
official who investigated the prospect of a new branch in 
Veroia (Western Macedonia) reported that although much of the 
land lay fallow, the settlement of the Papadees and the 


existence of many new owners of small holdings created a 


13s, uTe/III-a, Meet. 25 January 1922 ; IAETS/IV-a, 
Report of 1922, p. xxii ; IAETE/TII-B, sB°"’fkthesis" /Report/ 
Meet. 12 March 1922. : 


l4tanTe/IV-A, Report of 1922, p. xxiii ; IAETE/IV-A, 
Report of 1923, pp. xxi-xxil. 
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TABLE 10 

AGRICULTURAL LOANS ACCORDING TO PROVINCES (1922-1923) 

. . ‘ % 
Province 1922 1923 
Sterea Ellada 4.6 7.5 
Thessaly Te2 134.5 
Jentr. & Wst. Macedonia C25 12.3 
Bast. Macedonia 34.9 88.7 
West. Thrace 17.6 37 od 
Crete 225 4.2 
Ionian Islands 3.5 12.7 
Peloponnese 70.5 42.6 
Rest of Greece ei" 1.8 


SOURCE: IAETE/IV-A, Report of 1923, p. xxi. 
*Numbers in million drachmas rounded to the nearest 
hundred thousand. 


**Includes Eastern Thrace. 


need for agricultural credit in the area.?? 


By early 1924 the General Assembly of the Bond-holders 
had approved the foundation of three new branches in the 
towns of Katerini, Veroia, and Grevena, all in Western and 
ventral lwacedonia. These new branches were a result of a 
series of agreements between the National Bank and the Greek 
state for the provision of credit to the newly established 
refugees. The Bank had investigated the prospects for 
agricultural loans to refugees and had concluded that they 
were trustworthy and law-abiding, worked hard and had the 


knowledge and ability to introduce new methods in the 


15 TARTE/III-A, Meet. 9 Uctober 1923. 
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cultivation of several crops. In 1924, therefore, the Bank 
had granted close to DRS 106 million to 44,099 refugee 
families.t® 

The expropriation of large estates in Thessaly and the 
distribution of tracts of land to fornee tenants required 
more loans. In 1923 the National Bank lent to 1,713 new 
owners the amount of more than DRS 13 million while in 1924 
about DRS 39 million were given to 10,392 former tenants. 
The total amount of agricultural loans increased for the 
year 1924 to about DRS 680 million. Apart from the sums lent 
to growers of currants and tobacco, the producers of cereals 
and olive oil were supported also that year. The Bank lent, 
along with refugee loans, about Das 295 million to 1,035 
agricultural associations and DRS 277 million to individual 
Padnegs: 

in 1925 the National Bank decided to differentiate 
among the rates of interest imposed on agricultural loans. 
The rate of interest for individual cultivators was fixed at 
1U percent ; that for associations at 8 percent; and that 
for the Unions of Associations at 7 percent. Thus, the Bank 
encouraged peasants either to form or to join an association. 
Moreover, in 1925 the sum of close to DRS 950 million was 


divided so that about DRS 400 million went to individuals 


16, anT3/III-B, sB{ Meet. 3 march 1924 ; LAETE/IV-A, 


Report of 1924, po. xxiv-xxv. 


1 Be 
Tyamts/IV-a, Report of 1924, po. xxi-xxv. 
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and about DRS 550 million to associations. Part of the 
amount granted to associations was to be used for the 
purchase of threshers aan harvesting machines.+® 

in both 1924 and 1925 loans seem to have been divided 
more equally among the provinces of Greece. Table 11 shows 
that Sterea Ellada, the south central part of Greece, which 
incorporated Attika, Beotia, Acarnania and Aitolia, was 
supported more and more from an agricultural point of view. 
Furthermore, a significant portion was allocated to 
cultivators in urete, the islands of the Aegean Sea, and the 
ionian Islands. 

The loans granted by the National Bank to Agricultural 
Credit Associations (ACA) of the Uyclade Islands were 
increased in 1925 and 1926. The list of borrower shows, 
for example, that the ACA of the village of Sagkrio on. the 
island of Naxos got in these two years the sum of DRS 84,000 
in eleven portions varying from DRS 2,000 to DRS 25,000. 


There is no account of how this money was wed. However, it 


shows how easily the associations could borrow money. On the 
other hand, it was reported that by 1125 tobacco, cereals, 
currants, and olive oil absorbed the largest portion of the 


capital invested in agriculture by the National Bank of 
9 


Greece, 


181, nTR/III-A, Meet. 16 December 1925 ; IABTE/IV-A, 
Report of 1925, pp. xii-xiii and xv. 


19 aRTE/XX-B, f 107 ; LABTE/IV-A, Report of 1925, p. xv. 
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TABLE 11 
AGRICULTURAL LOANS ACCORDING TO PROVINCES (1924-1925) 


Province 1324" 1925* 
Sterea Ellada 53.7 106.7 
veloponnese 90.6 148.6 
Thessaly : 59s 1 91.8 
Epirus 4.3 9.7 
' Gentr. « East. Macedonia 81.7 158.4 
East. Macedonia 212.8 21504 
West. Thrace 144.5 86.2 
Urete 15.0 210 
Ionian Islands 31.0 7561 
Aegean isls & Euboea 5.2 15.6 


SOURCE: IAETE/IV-A, Report of 1924, p. xxi 3; 
IAETE/IV-A, Report of 1925, p. xi. 


*Numbers in million drachmas rounded to the 

nearest hundred thousand. 

The year 1926 was a very difficult one for peasants. 
The Bank was only able to dispose about DRS 752 million 
instead of the nearly DRS 943 million of the previous yeare 
A shortage of capital forced the largest credit institution 
in Greece to cut funds for agriculture. The Bank demanded 
that the government fill in the gaps in credit legislation. 
It also excluded a number of associations, which were not 
trustworthy anymore, from the list of borrowers, in order 
to secure better its capital. An official of the National 
Bank was placed as inspector or accountant in many a Union 


of Associations. Thus, the creditor could inspect the internal 
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organization of the cooperative as well as its works .2° 


During the Bond-holders meeting in 1926 one of the 
members observed that agricultural credit was insufficient. 
Although the National Bank was opposed to the foundation of 
a state Agricultural Bank, it did not pay the appropriate 
attention to the needs of peasants. He claimed that it was 
not the shortage of capital that forced the institution to 
cut agricultural credit but that the Bank used part of the 
funds for other investments.°+ 

Next year, in 1926, the National Bank increased 
enormously its loans to associations and limited those to 
individual cultivators. The corresponding percentages were 
75.5 for cooperatives and 24.5 for individuals while in 1925 
they were 57.7 and 42.3 respectively. However, the emphasis 
of agricultural investments continued to be placed on 
cereals (35 percent) and tobacco (37 percent) while those on 
currants (6 percent) and olive oil (7.5 percent) were not 
emphasized that year .°@ 

Apart from the regular credit in 1926, the National 
Bank agreed with the Greek government to provide funds in 
compensation to those cultivators whose crops were destroyed 
due to bad weather. The institution lent DRS 15 million to 


207A RTE/IV-A, Report of 1926, pp. xii-xiv ; The Times, 
27 August 1926, p. 16. 


@lianTE/III-B, sk”, Meet. 24 April 1926, pp. 590-591. 


22TARTE/IV-A, Report of 1926, pp. xiv and xvi. 


of 


the government. It was estimated that the damaged crops 

constituted between 15 and 20 percent, and in some cases 

25 to 30 percent, of the production of currants in Northern 

Peloponnese. Immediately after the destruction of the crop 

in early April 1926, the local branches of the Bank stopped 

the disposition of loans for cultivation. In order to resume 

this operation to either associations or cultivators, the 

Bank requested that a certificate be signed by the President 

of the village, the President of the Association, and the 

priest of the village. All damages in crops were reported 

in this certificate by which, after it was turned in, the 

Bank determined the amount of money that would be given as 

a loan. The local Branch Directors in the Peloponnese reported 

to Athens that the loans that had already been granted were 

secured because damages were on a limited scale.?3 The 

Bank was not going to offer credit to cultivators whose crops 

were damaged bemuse ‘thy migtt be unable to pay back their loans. 
In 1927 the sum of close to DRS 1.1 billion was 

distributed between agricultural cooperatives which got 


70.7 percent and individuals who took 29.3 percent. Next year 


**TABTS/TIT-A, Meet. 20 October 1926 ; YO Amaliada to 

E, Amaliada April 192 Tel. 12 , LARTER Vv = : 
#5 maliada +0 ETE. Amaliada, 9 April and 19 eAvitiog, £ as 
TAETE/XXVIII-B, f Lan (2 docs) ; YO Kyparissia to ETE, 
Kyparissia, 20 April and 7 May 1926, IAETE/XXVIII-B, f 21 ; 
YO Patra to ETE, Patra, 20 April 1926, IAETE/XXVIII-B, f 21 : 
YO Pyrgos to ETE, Pyrgos, 6 April and 19 April 1926, IAETE/ 
XXVIII-B, ff 21 (2 docs). 
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the amount increased to DRS 1.3 billion but the distribution 
remained more or less the same. that year, 1928, the major 
part of the fund was invested in tobacco, while lesser 
amounts were given to currant and cereal growers. In 1929 
the National Bank disposed about DRS 1.6 billion for 
asrieultaral ‘credit, although the newly founded Agricultural 
Bank of Greece should have already undertaken full 
responsibility for loans to peasants.°4 

Since 1915, with the exception of 1921 and 1926, the 
National Bank had been continuously increasing the sums 
available for agricultural credit. However, the figures in 
fable 12 do not really represent annual increases by the 
amount which is recorded for every successive year. The 
index numbers for the cost of living in 106 Greek towns in 
the same 'table reveal the magnitude of inflation that 
plagued Greece in the first part of the interwar period. 
Therefore, although the amount for loans seems to be greater 
and greater every year, it did not actually cover the growing 


needs of peasants. 


The Agricultural Bank of Greece (ATE 
In 1928 the Greek government and tne National sank signed 
an agreement for the foundation of an Agricultural Bank of 
Greece which would be under state control. Controversy 
24ianrE/IV-a, Report of 1925, p. xvi ; IAETS/IV-A, 


Report of 1928, pp. vii-viil ; TAETE/ IV-A, Report of 1929, 
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TABLE 12. 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND COST OF LIVING (1915-1929) 
| Year ¢ etre oeeRS ‘index fuabers 

1915 — 407 117 
1916 | 7.9 159 
1917 8.3 256 
1918 | 20.6 | 366 
1919 873 323 
1920 7965 351 
1921 72.3 393 
1922 7 151.3 639 
1923 "220.0 : 1,181 
1924 678.0 = 1,235 
1925 ‘ 942.5 1,414 
1926 724.0 1,633 
1927 1,144.5 1,790 
1928 7 1,345.5 1,868 
1929 1,613.3 1,923 


9 Pe xxiii ; Revort of 


Report of 1925, p. xi 
ig! pe xvi; eee 
of Watio 


*Base Year 19142100 
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25 


in late 1927 the National Henk of Greece commissioned 
its officials at the Branches of Northern Greece, crete, 
and the Aegean Islands to provide feedback on the works of 
the local Agricultural Banks which had been reorganized and 
placed under state control when Greece wes awarded Northern 
Provinces, Urete, and the Aegean Islands. The Agricultural 
Bank in wtlacedonia had many difficulties in providing loans 
due to the great lack of capital. Phe deposits of its 
customers amounted to about DRS 1 million of which only 
DRS 400,000 belonged to peasants. The National Bank Branch 
of #pirus renorted that the local Agricultural Hank was 
Operating since 1917. Since 1925 it provided loans to 
agricultural cooperatives but peasants did not trust the 
institution. After ail, the amounts that were granted vere 
far less than the needs of the cooveratives. in the 
Agricul“ural Bank of the Aegean Islands there were no deposits 


by the peasants of the islands. The General Uvility Bank of 


oe 


Jrete was not able to provide loans to associations due ts 


a lack in capital. It granted limited credit to individual 


Pa 


“4 wat eo 
cultivators up to the amount of DRs 4,000. This amount 


25 28 
“The Times, 23 August 1927, p. ¥9 and 25 February 1:28, 
Se dt vand. 28-Uetaber 127. pe 29% 
ere 
20 ang to YO Thessaloniki & YO Ioannina & YO Lytilini, 
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was very small compared to those provided by the National 
Bank of Greece. 

In late November 1927 a representative of the government 
delivered a speech at the Third Macedonian Conference of. 
Tobacco Growers in the town of Xanthi and announced the 
intention of the government to proceed with the foundation 
of an Agricultural Bank. The Conference, in turn, declared 
that it was in favor of such a bank and requested the 
beginning of its operations the next year. The National 
Bank, however, tried to influence public opinion. The 
Director of the Thessaloniki Branch reported in December 1927 
that the Series of the local newspaper Tachydromos (Courier) 
was willing to publish articles about the foundation of the 
Agricultural Bank and to support by every means the positions 


of the National Bank, 


In January 1928 fliers were distributed in Epirus against 
the creation of the bank. It was stated that such a Bank 


would not be able to lend more than 1]}RS 500 million while 


Athens, 1 November 1927, IAETE/XXII-f\, f£ 2 3; YO Thessaloniki 
to ETE, Thessaloniki, 13 November 1927, IAETE/XXII-A, f 2 ;: 
YO Mytilini to ETE, Mytilini, 12 November 1927, IAETE/XXIT-A, 
f 2; YO Iraklio to BETZ, Iraklio, 22 November 1927, IABTE 
XXII-A, f 2 3; YO Ioannina. to ate Ioannina, 28 November 1927, 
TAETE/XXTII-A, £2. 


ae of Cauca}? at the Third Macedonian Conference 
of Tobacco Groyers TMCTG Xanthi,.27-30 November 1927, 
TARTE/XXII-A, ; Ge eten of the THCTG on a Agricultural 
Credit/, Xanthi, *38 § septs 1927, IAETE/XXII-A 
YO Thessaloniki to ETE, Thessaloniki, 29 December 1927, 
IAETE/XXII-A, f 2. 
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at that time the National Bank granted loans to a total 
amount of over 1 billion drachmas.Since the former borrowed 
money from the latter at an interest of 8 percent, the 
Agricultural Bank would have to grant loans to cultivators 
at 12 percent in order to cover its expenses. The National 
Bank lent at 7 percent to indigenous cultivators and at 8 
percent to refugees. It was also mentioned that new taxation 
was going to be imposed on cultivators for the operation of 
the new Bank. Furthermore, since the Agricultural Bank was 
going to be under state control, loans would be granted 
according to political favoritism. The fliers were signed 
AGROTIKOS (Agricultural) with no reference to any political 
party or institution.°? 
On the other hand, the supporters of the Agricultural 
Bank printed their views and distributed fliers among the 
peasants of Macedonia. The Agricultural Bank would free 
peasants from usury; it would not be owned and operated by 
“capitalist usurers" ; and it would provide for long-term 
loans up to five years while the National Bank granted only 
short-term loans of five to nine months. The proclamation 
concluded that the "capitalist usurers" could afford to say 
“yseudo-peasants" who in turn appeared to be against the 
Agricultural Bank and tried to present the picture that the 


majority of cultivators was against. The proclamation was 


28 Proclamation to Peasants/, Edessa, 10 January 1928, 
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signed by the Macedonia section of the Democratic Union 
Party which claimed to represent the interest of Greek 
peamantas”* 

In spite of the struggle against the Agricultural Bank 
(ATE), the National Bank signed finally in 1928 an agreement 
with the Greek government. According to this convention the 
ATE: would provide agricultural credit to both associations 
and individual cultivators; would purchase and distribute, 
especially through supply cooperatives, various articles 
necessary for agriculture; would provide guidance to cultivator 
for new methods of cultivation; would reinforce the 
cooperative spirit among peasants; and would control 
agricultural cooperatives of any type. The Greek government 
provided a capital of DRS 450 million without interest or 
amortization. Part of the funds (RS 25U million) would be 
transferred by the National Bank in four annual installments. 
The remainder (DRS 200 million) would be provided by the 
Greek state in ten annual iisterimonte. Moreover, the ATE 
could receive up to DRS 500 million from the Stabilization 
Loan of 1928, according to its needs, at an interest of 5 
percent. Also the Agricultural Banks of Macedonia and Epirus, 
Thrace, Aegean Islands, and the General Utility Bank of 
‘Urete were merged to the ATE and their funds were added to 


the capital of the new Bank. The Agricultural Bank of Greece 


297 Proclamation to Peasants of Macedonia and the Rest 
of Greece _/, IAETS/XXII-A, fl. 
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would offer to cultivators three options for loans: (a) short- 
term loans tae cultivation against agricultural products; 

(bd) loans up to five years for the purchase of agricultural 
implements; (c) long-term loans up to twenty years for 
improvements in buildings and installations. °° 


The new sank, however, was not going to begin operation 


before March 1930. In 1929 the National Bank provided 
personnel and its Sub-Governor for the operation of the ATE 
along with its branches all over Greece. in the balance~sheet 
of December 193u it was recorded that the ATE had assets 


amounting to DRS 1,082 million and was in regular operation.?1 


Agricultural Taxation 


There was no standard system of agricultural taxation 
prevailing in Greece during the period under consideration. 
There were many fluctuations and changes and sometimes the 
net revenues of peasants was taxed while other times the 
gross. After 1919, however, uniformity in tages was a concern 
of the various Greek governments. 

in 1919 taxation on selected products varied according 


to the kind of crop and was based on local traditions. 


30/sonvention for the Foundation of the ATE) LAETE/ 
III-A, Meet. 24 July 1929. 


31iaeTe/Iv-a, Report of 1929, p. ix ; The Times, 14 
January 1929, p. 21 ; G. Severine, "Les conditions de 1! 
agriculture en 1930-1931," Les Balkans 2( October 1931- 
September 1932), p. 524. 
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Vultivators of tobacco had to gay the dime (tenth) of their 
crop to the state; cultivators of Epirus, Macedonia, and 
évete the dime on ceneat erop; peasants in the remainder 
of Greece the dime on olive oil where it was produced. 
Moreover, farmers had to pay a tax on the working animals 
they owned along with a tax land. However, by Law 1640 of 
3/16 January 1919 taxes of the dime and animals were abolished 
excluding that on tobacco. Revenues from land were now taxed 
at 10 percent while those from agricultural enterprises at 
6 percent. A great innovation of the new system was that it was 
based on the net income of peasants .°¢ 

Two years later, in 1921, it was replaced by an annual 
tax of 3 percent on the total value of agricultural production. 
Moreover, in 1923 a progressive tax was imposed on all 
immovable and movable property greater than DRS 50,000. In 
1925 Law 3338 replaced the previous taxation on cultivated 
land. An annual tax of DRS 3.50 per stremma was imposed 
along with a 10 percent tax on the net revenues of agricul- 
tural enterprises. However, the tax on the net income of 
each cultivator was not calculated according to his real 


income but according to the income he should have earned. 


32, D. Sideris, "I istoriki exelixis tis georgikis mas 
pforologias" /Historical Development of our Agricultural 
Taxation/ AOKH 11(1931): 397-398 and 402-403 ; A. D. Sideris, 
I georgiki politiki tis Ellados kata tin lixasa ekatontaetia 
(1833-1933) /Agricultural Policy in Greece During the Hundred 
Sears 1833-1933/ (athens: Papadogiannis, 1944), pp. 197-198 ; 
FO 371/6096, AR 1920, p. 17. 
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His supposedly earned income was culculated by multiplying 
his production by the prices which were determined for each 
product by a state committee. 

Nevertheless, all these changes did not produce the 
desizable revenues for the state,and the Greek government 
was Obliged in 1926 to impose a new system according to which 
5 or 7 percent of the gross production of the cultivator was 
taken as tax. The KSC protested against the tax which when 
it was finally applied yielded to the government far less 
amount of money than expected. Finally in 1927 a new tax of 
5 percent was imposed not on the production of each 
individual cultivator but on the produce of each village. 
Later the tax was reduced to 23 percent.°4 

Between 1919 and 1927, a period of ¢ight years, 
agricultural taxation changed five times. Fluctuations in 
the system of taxation influenced the financial position of 
peasants. The combination of an unpredictable level of 
taxation with unpredictable Bank loans made life in rural 
Greece insecure. Peasants did not know year after year how 
much they would pay in the form of taxes and how much they 


would get in the form of loans. The disposition of agrarian 


2>ahe Times, 16 February 1923, p. 16 ; New York Times, 
29 April 1923, sect. 7, p. 15 ; Sideris, Georgiki politiki, 
p- 200 3; Sideris, "Istoriki exelixis," pp. fO0o-407 ; 
FO 371/11357, AR 1925, p. 38. 


4 
3 league of Nations, Geneva, 7 June 1926, F, 235, 


ATS/ 98/49; FO 371/12178, AR 1926, po. 23-24"; Sideris, 
Georgiki politiki, p. 200. 
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loans by the National Bank was insufficient. The Bank, as 
a private institution, refused to grant any loans without 
sufficient security. 

the development of agricultural cooperatives was a device 
introduced by the state in order to offer to the Bank 
collective security in the form of many peasants-debtors 
rather than just one and to facilitate the allocation of 
credit. Un the other hand, the fact that peasants did not 
consider cooperatives as a means of developing agriculture 
but merely as a means of getting credit easily, is determined 
by the great number of credit associations. . Phese 
cooperatives vere formed at the expense of those more vital 
for agriculture: production, sales, and supply. cooperatives 
Not all of them were in operation because when peasants were 
able to get money they did not care about the association 
any more. 

the belief that loans were bett2 secured through an 
agricultural cooperative is also shown by the fact that 
refugee peasants were forced to form associations which were 
not allowed to be dissolved before final payment was made. 
Moreover, in 1926 the National Bank was allowed to have 
complete control over agricultural associations. The Greek 
state relied on this institution for its financial survival. 
One more aspect of the Bank's credit policy was that during 
the 1920s loans were granted primarily to cultivators of 


tobacco, currants, and olivetrees. These exportable crops 
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yielded the highest profit and the National Bank could 
secure its loans better. 

The greatest problem for the peasant population in terms 
of agricultural credit was the short duration of loans. ‘the 
National Bank usually granted short-term loans for specific 
purposes such as harvesting. This policy prevented expansion 
in agriculture since peasants needed long-term loans for 
improvements in buildings and for the purchase of new 
machines and implements. However, the general picture of 
backwardness in Greek agriculture justifies the position of 
the Bank until the early 192us. 

Although the National Bank tried to influence public 
opinion and to prevent the foundation of a state Agricultural 
Bank, it actually controlled the new institution in the 
first years of its operation. Its personnel and its Director 
were formerly employed by the National Bank. Moreover, the 
Agricultural Bank reached peasants throughout Greece via the 
branches of the National Bank. It was this latter 
institution that had complete control over agricultural 
eredit in Greece, especially in the first quarter of the 


twentieth century. 


CHAPTER V 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Primary and Secondary Mducation 
Until the end of the second decade of the twentieth 


century Greece had no organized state agricultural education. 
Apart from the American Farm SChool, there were no schools 
to teach peasants modern methods of cultivation, and a college 
level school of agricultural sciences did not exist. 

In 1920 the Greek government attempted to organize state 
agricultural education at the elementary, secondary, and 


higher levels. At the primary level pupils would study for 


two years beyond the sixth grade and would be boarded by the 
state. At thin ‘evel emphasis was placed on the practical 
aspects of agriculture. At the secondary level pupils would 
study for three years partly at the expense of the state. 
However, they had to complete the eighth grade and pass an 
entrance examination. The primary task of secondary 
agricultural education would be to train pupils in both the 
theoretical and practical aspects of agriculture. Graduates 
would be able to undertake the administration of agricultural 
enterprises or be employed as civil servants in the Ministry 


of Agriculture. 


Isigeris, "Georgiki politiki," p. 170. 
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-The Greek state did not try to incorporate courses in 
agriculture into the existing educational system but 
attempted to form a new, parallel system of agricultural 
education. By 1929 there were nine elementary agricultural 
schools operating,most of them located in major towns 
throughout Greece. In 1932 the number of these schools 
increased to fifteen: four in Crete; four in Western Macedonia; 
two in Epirus; one in i Riess two in the Peloponnese; one 
on Leukada (Ionian Islands); and one on Chios. However, not 
all of the above schools were in operation because of 
financial difficulties.* 

Apart from the public schools there were three private 
schools operating in 1932: the American Farm School (operating 
since 1904) was located in Thessaloniki; the Anagnostopouleios 
Farm School in Epirus; and the Practical Farm School of the 
Greek Agricultural Society in Attika. The Ministry of 
Agriculture did not impose tariffs on agricultural implements 
and machines imported by the private agricultural schools 
for use by pupils in their practical training.° 

Public agricultural education was not very popular 


among peasants. There were few children sent by their parents 


2Lowrie to Secretary of State, Athens, 11 July 1921, 
NA 868.42/2 3; Ministry of Agriculure, Theodosios B. Melas, 
I georgiki ekpaideusis en Eliladi fAgricultural Education in 
Greece / (Athens; National Printing Office, 1932), pp. 6-7 3 
Allen, Macedonia, p. 59 
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to study at the primary level. Their parents knew that 
graduates of those schools could not be employed by the 

state mechanism and they refused to send their children to 
study for two years only for them to come back to the fields. 
Although pupils did not have to pay tuition and the state 
provided room and board, peasant~-parents. dreamed of a better 
life for their children away from the hard field work they expe 
rienced. Noteover, the schools were not very well organized 

and in some of them dormitories were lacking.* 


The Greek government intended to teach these twelve 


and thirteen year old students farming and agricultural 
methods emphasizing practical training in the fields. However, 
although the instructors were well trained, they were 
extremely theoretical in teaching. They themselves did not have 
the skills to teach applied farm practices and, therefore, 
the primary task of the elementary agricultural education 
was not achieved. It was anticipated that these boys would 
return to their villages and introduce better agricultural 
methods. However, many of them, coming from poor families 
and spending a couple of years in a town, were not ready to 
return to the miserable environment of their villages.? 

Apart from primary schools there were two public 
secondary schools of agriculture in Greece: the Averofeios 


Agricultural School at Larissa; and the School of Arboriculture 


4Tbid., Pe Te Pallen, Macedonia, pp. 58-59. 
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and Viniculture at Patras. Both schools owned sufficient 
tracts of land for the practical training of their pupils. 
Students had to pay th 1932 an annual amount of DRS 3,000 
ag tuition. However, it was estimated that the Ministry of 
Agriculture, which subsidized them,spent between DRS 7,500 
to 8,000 for each student every year. Therefore, they paid 
only part of their educational expenses. After three years 
of study they were granted a degree in Horticulture and by 
passing the state examinations they could be appointed as 
Assistant Horticulturists in the services of the Ministry of 
Agriculture .° 

Although individual peasants were against agricultural 
education at the primary level, the speakers at the third 
Hacsdontaa Conference of Tobacco Growers in 1927 believed that 
if agricultural training was improved and new positions were 
available, peasants would change their views on agriculture as ; 
profession. They suggested, therefore, adjustments in the 
curriculum according to the needs of each province. Some 
regions needed Horticulturists trained in farming, others in 
husbandry, and still others in agricultural industry. They 
requested the foundation of a School of Farming Machinery 


and for improvements in buildings and instruction in the 


Cuinistry of Agriculture, Georgiki ekpaideusis, pp. 5-6; 
Mears, Greece Today, p. 236 ; Hvelpidi, "L' agriculture en 


Grece," p. 243. 
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existing agricultural schools. 

"he teaching method in these two agricultural secondary 
schools was highly theoretical and pupils had little contact 
with typical farm practices. Thus the graduate rarely dreamed 
of returning to a farm. His ambition was to become a civil 
servant and to work for the Ministry of Agriculture. However, 
Since there was an Agricultural College in Greece, founded 
in 192U, he had to compete with the college graduates for 
these positions. During the period of the refugee settlement 
most of the secondary school graduates were temporarily 
employed by the Settlement Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In the future they would have to face stiff 
competition from college students and more likely lose 
the contest.” 

there were some attempts to organize Sunday Agricultural 
Scheols in villages throughout Greece in which school teachers 
would teach adult farmers. ‘the Refugee Settlement Commission 
provided short courses in agriculture for about 400 teachers 
in Macedonia. The Ministry of Agriculture had founded six 
Agricultural Schools (Georgika Phrontistiria) for the post- 
graduate training of school teachers. These institutions 


were located in Athens, thessaloniki, loannina, Larissa, 


Te pempton Psyfisma: Ekpaideutikon," /Fifth Resolution: 
On Education_/,. Third Macedonian Conference of Tobacco 
Growers, 27-3U November 1927, IABTS/XXII-A, fl. 
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Patras, and Urete and offered a one year course of study. 


Harold Allen, an official of the Near East Relief in 
Greece, observed in the late 1920s some of these teachers in 
their work during the year of their special training and 
reported that "these pedagogues were quite incapable of 
organizing intelligent discussion of fundamental problems 


and the wise old peasmt seldom returned for a second meeting." 


The American Farm School 

The American Farm School (still located just outside of 
the city of Thessaloniki) was the most important of the three 
private agricultural schools in operation during 
the 1920s. It was founded in 1904 by John Henry House, an 
American Protestant Missionary. At the turn of the century 
there were no vocational or agricultural schools to educate 
the Christian peasants in Turkish Macedonia. After its 
establishment the school undertook its first major project 
in cooperation with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, when Washington sent several types of Californian 
vines in 1907. The School conducted experiments in order to 
determine their value for the climate of the Balkan Peninsula, 


Since the indigenous vines were not resistant to phylloxera, 


Ministry of Agriculure, Georgiki ekpaideusis, pp. 13-14; 
Popular Bank, Anaskopisis of 1927, p. 9 ; George E. White, 
"Macedonia: Old and New," Review of Reviews 80({August 1929),p.! 
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a destructive insect.-t 


The American Farm School was recognized by the Greek 
government in 1918 and was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Enrollment increased from 73 
young boys in 1924-1925 to about 85 in 1928-1929. In 1932 
148 boys attended classes and the following year the number 


increased to 170.1? 


In the late 1920s the American Farm School owned a model 
fain of about 150 acres for the practical training of pupils. 
In 1933 the School had about 300 acres of orchards, vineyards 
and grainfields. The training period was five years and 
consisted of both theoretical and practical teaching in 
agricultural methods. The majority of the students were . 
Greeks and many courses were taught in the Greek language, 
put English was offered and mathematics and sciences were 
taught in English.’” 

Many of the AFS graduates were employed by the Greek 


government during the refugee settlement period either as 


liprenda L. Marder, Stewards of the Land: The American 
Farm School and Modern Greece (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1979), pp. 3-9 and 57. 
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- Ibid., pp. 73, 110 and 125 ; Fernald to Secretary of 
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Poday, pe 242 ; Funny Alliger, "A Farm School in Greece," 
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instructors of peasants or as personnel in the settlement 


services. The favorable attitude of the government towards 
the School was expressed in 1927 when it provided 
scholarships for a hundred boys to be trained there in the 
next eight years. 4 
By 1927, 338 pupils had been enr@lied at the AFS although 
only 69 had attended the full course of study and graduated. 
Some of them eventually became teachers in agricultural or 
secondary schools; others were engaged in some sort of 
agricultural activity; and still others pursued further 
studies either in Greece or in the United States. Although 
figures are incomplete, they do indicate that only 29 
individuals had an occupation related to agriculture while 
8 pursued further studies in agriculture. 
Even in the case of the American Farm School, therefore, 
the majority of its graduates were not returning to the fields. 
Most of them, speaking English rather well, would be 


employed in agricultural professions but other than farming. 


Higher iducation in Agriculture 


The first College of Agriculture was founded in 1920 in 


Athens and incorporated an area of about 100 stremmas (24.7 


l4uarder, Stewards of the Land, p. 127 ; Alliger," Farm 


school," 5... 8 New York Times, 11 July 1926 re | : 
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acres) of model farm (Botanikos Kipos). The Athens College 
of Agriculture (Anotera Geoponiki Scholi) was to educate 
young Greeks in the science of agriculture in such a way that 
they would be able to occupy high positions in the Ministry 
of Agriculture; to carry out projects for the development 
of agriculkure; to promote by their research agricultural 
sciences in Greece; and to undertake the management of 
enterprises related to agriculture .+® 
From 1920 to 1932, 400 students attended classes in the 
Athens College of Agriculture, of which only 142 were 
granted a degree. In 1932 the Vollege had 178 students. 
However, until telate 1920s the college had many financial 
problems which prevented the enrichment of its laboratories 
for the better practical training of students.+7 
University level agricultural studies in Greece were 
in their infancy during the 1920s. Funds seemed to be the 
major problem while a reasonable educational policy on the 
part of the Greek state was lacking. here was no raison 
d' étre for an Agricultural College in Athens in the 1920s 
while the need for such an institution seemed to be more urgent 


in Northern Greece, in the appropriate agricultural milieu. 


6 

Gostas Papapanos, Chroniko-Istoria tis anotatis mas 
ekpaideuseos /UVhronicle-History 90 
Pierce College, 1970), pp. 191-192; Allen, hacedonia, p- 61. 
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the University of Thessaloniki founded in Northern 
Greece in 1926 incorporated a Faculty of Mathematics and 
Natural Seiedeas which granted a degree in Agricultural 
Sciences and Forestry. However, @ separate School of Agricul- 
tural Sciences was not founded until 1937. In that year the . 
School in Athens was transferred to shessaloniki. Between 
1926 and 1931 three institutes for the development of 
selected crops were established: the Plant Breeding institute; 


the Cotton Institute; and the Tobacco Institute.18 


Other Institutions of Agricultural Education 


Formal education was not the only means of agricultural 
training in Greece. Peasants needed some kind of guidance 
and training in modern methods as well as a means for 
receiving information on developments in agriculture. Two 
institutiors provided such services in interwar Greece: the 
Chambers of Agriculture and the model plots. 

Agricultural Chambers were introduced by Law 280 in 
1914 and the first ones were founded in 1919. However, due 
to poor financing they did not function till 1926. By 1928 
there were 18 Chambers operating all over Greece and by 1933 
they had increased to 32. These Chambers were responsible 
for the organization of conferences and exhibitions, for the 


publication of pamphlets, and for the popularization of 


18papapanos, Chroniko-Istoria, pp. 235-243 and 295 ; 
Servakis and Petrountzi, “Agricultiral Policy of Greece," p. 14’ 
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agricultural sciences. 
Model plots, on the other hand, were introduced by the 
Refugee Settlement Commission. Under the supervision of its 
agronomes intensive cultivation, artificial manure, and 
improved methods of cultivation were shown to refugees. By 
the late 1920s there were about seventy model plots in 
Macedonia established by the Commission which were popular 
and successful among the refugees. After the liquidation of 
the Commission in 1930 these model plots were handed over 


a Agricultural Chambers 


to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
provided a more theoretical framework for agricultural 
knowledge while model plots were opportunities for peasants 
{mainly for refugees in the 1920s) to acquire practical 
agricultural knowledge. 

Greek governments tried to form a second educational 
system devoted entirely to agriculture along with a system 
for the further training of elder peasants. However, lack of 
students in the elementary schools and financial difficulties 
at all levels prevented the success of agricultural education 
in the 1920s. Moreover, harsh working conditions in 


agriculture and the idealization of positions in the civil 


13s ervakis and Petrountzi, “Agricultural Policy of 
Greece," pp. 183-184 ; FO 371/13659, AR 1928, p. 61. 
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service did not encourage students to return to the fields. 
The secured salary of the civil servant was very attractive 
compared to the farmer's unpredictable income. It was a 
system that produced civil servants armed with theoretical 


knowledge instead of producing farmers with practical 


training. 


CHAPTER VI 
SANITATION AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


‘The marshy areas of Northern Greece constituted a 
favorable ground for malaria and the majority of the 
population was infected throughout the 1920s. Malaria attacks 
prevented many peasants from working in the fields while 
swamps precluded the potential cultivation of a considerable 
area of land. The drainage of these collections of stagnant 
water was a necessity for both sanitary and agricultural 


reasons. 


Sanitation in Rural Greece 

The Asia Minor refugees were settled in Macedonia and 
W. Thrace which happened to be very malarious. The regions 
around the Aliakmon, Axios (Vardar), Strymon, Nestos, and 
Evros rivers as well as the great number of marshes, swamps, 
and innumerable small collections of stagnant water created. 
favorable conditions for the spread of the infection. Stagnant 
water covered an area of about 6.8 million stremmas (1.7 millioi 
acres) in Northern Greece.+ 

Refugees were infected in great numbers during the first 


couple of years of their residence in the region. In 1922 in 


toean P. Uardamatis and Constantine Savas, Ligue Anti- 
malarienne Hellénique: Compte-Rendu 1905-1928 (Athens: 1929), 
Pe ; Great Britain, NID, Greece, 1:273. 
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the district of Kilkis alone about 40,000 refugees were 
infected by malaria, a number which constituted between 
80 and 95 percent of the population in the arene The epidemic 
reached its climax during the last months of 1923 and all 
of 1924 when the rate of illness among the refugees climbed 
to 45 percent in the whole of Greece. During the same period 
7U percent of the sick had malaria, 25 percent typhus, 
paratyphus, and dysentery, and the remaining 5 percent various 
other diseases. In 1923 the ratio between deaths and births was 
three to one. The same situation continued in 1924 when 
some refugee villages lost half of their population to 
diseases.” . 

the indigenous population was also infected with 
malaria which consequently influenced everyday life in 
rural Greece. Although there are slight differences in 
statistics,about 3Uu to 36 percent of the total Greek 
population was infected in 1923 and 1924. In Northern 
provinces the number of sick people was even higher. The 
rate of illness was about 60 percent in the area of Kavala, 
55 percent in the area of Thessaloniki, and 40 in Drama in 


the year 1924.° 


2cardamatis and Savas, Ligue Antimalarienne, p.- 104 ; 
League of Nations, L' établissement, p. 97. 
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"he breakdown of cultivation, the lack of simple 


necessities, the general disorganization, and the hard 
conditions of living facilitated the spread of malaria. 
However, after 1925 intensive cultivation, the settlement 
of the refugees, and the reorganization of sanitary services 
improved living conditions.‘ 

In July 1922 a project for the creation of a Ministry 
of Social welfare and Hygiene, in which all services of 
sanitation under various Ministries would be united, did not 
materialize. The Ministry of Hygiene, which was created a 
few months later, was not a success because none of the 
Ministers. until 1928 was a specialist in sanitation questions. 
Moreover, frequent changes of Ministers and the final reduction 
of the office to a Sub-Direction in 1926 hampered its work. 
A good start in the reorganization of sanitary services 
took place in 1928 when the Ministry of Public Health was 
formed .° The disorganization and the frequent changes in 
the state service did not allow its proper function in the 
1920s. 

Nevertheless, during this period the existing state 


Antimalarian League: Report for 1914-1923 / (Athens: 
53 ; Ancel, Macedoine, p. 112. 
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4cardamatis and Savas, Ligue Antimalarienne, p. 109 3; 
Great Britain, NID, Greece, 1:273. 
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hygienic services were preoccupied with the sanitary 


situation among urban refugees and, therefore, rural 
sanitation was left to the RSC. The Commission, however, 
did not have the necessary funds to respond immediately to 
the urgent needs of rural refugees. The Commission organized 
in June 1925 a Service of Hygiene in Macedonia consisting of 
17 Hygienic Bureaus which included 59 rural dispensaries. 
| The service operated from 1925 to 1929 when it was placed 
under the Ministry of Public Health.® 

In February 1925 the RSS requested five tons of quinine 
to be sent immediately from the American Red Cross. Charlies 
Howland, Chairman of the Commission, commented that it would 
be a “life-saving contribution." The quantity of quinine 
along with ten more tons of quinine and medications purchased 
- by the Commission were distributed to the rural dispensaries. 
Thus, the RSC was able to take care of about 85,000 people 
between July 1925 and March 1926./ Refugee candition of 
sanitation improved the following years in Macedonia after 
the efforts of the Commission. In the first nine months of 


1925 the average rate of illness had dropped to 15 percent. 


League of Nations, Monthly Summary 10(1930), p. 178 ; © 
League of Nations, L' établissement, p. 98 ; Ancel, Macfdoine 
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868.51/RSC/225 3 League of Nations, Sixth Quartely Revort, 
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Sement, pp. 100-101. Se ye 
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Furthermore, in 1924 the birth rate was 10 per thousand, 29 


in 1925 and 35 in 1926. In contrast, the death rate dropped 
from 33 per thousand in 1924 to 12 in 1926.8 


fhe problem of malaria in Epirus, however, had not 
diminished by 1927. Ythis province was under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Greek state. Sanitation services were 
not organized and antimalarian efforts were at a minimum. 
The inhabitants of the area were inadequately informed 
and they used quinine in such a way that it became useless. 
Moreover, since the doctors engaged by the state in that 
province were in the* majority refugees, they preferréd: to 
administer the inadequate quantity of the quinine to refugee 
compatriots. A large part of the province was covered by 
stagnant water and there was a great need for drainage 
works. Thus, more land would be available for cultivation 
which in turn would improve the financial position of the 
inhabitants. In the area of Preveza the rate of illness 
from malaria was 35 percent while it was 52 sencent of the 
population in the area of Parga and 65 in Arta in 1927." 

the great outbreak of malaria in 1924 was followed by 


a decrease in the number of deaths the next six years (indi- 


8ro 371/12178, AR 1926, p. 25 ; League of Nations, 


Eighth Quartely Report, Athens, 7 December 1925, p.- 7, 
C.750eM270.1925-11- 


2xardamatis, I machi exakolouthei, pp. 50-53 ; Cardamatis 
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TABLE 13 
DEATHS CAUSED BY MALARIA IN GREECE (1924-1930) 


Year Number of Deaths 
1924 7,822 

1925 — 4,619 

1926 4.024 

Lge 4,851 
1928 5,841 

1929 6,424 

1930 54642 


SOURCE: Aristotle P. Kousis, "L' évolution 

de la Médecine en Greece," Les Balkans 3(1932- 

1933), pe 362. oe eg 
cated in Table 13). A hospital that was acquired by the 
RSC in 1927 helped to improve treatment of the sick. Despite 
improvements in sanitation the number of deaths was still 
high in the late 1920s .+° Drainage in Macedonia was not 
completed before the end of the interwar period and, therefore, 


the source of the disease still existed by 1930. 


Public Works in Rural Greece 

Immediately after the coming of the refugees projects 
of land reclamation were proposed by American corporations 
to. the Greek government. It was emphasized that these 
projects woulda result in an increase of land cultivation 


sufficient to feed about 1.75 million persons. Funds were 


lOpaay, Greek Refugees, p. 101 ; Kousis, "Médecine 
en Grece," p. 362. 
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to be raised either by the League of Nations or by 
philanthropic organizations in Europe and the United States ./1 
In early 1923 the Greek government offered various 
concessions under option to American corporations: exploitation 
of hydraulic forces of various rivers; drainage and irrigation 
works; exploitation and construction of the Thessaloniki 
free port; exploitation and construction of railways. However, 
all these public works seemed to be utopian when one takes 
into account the financial position of the Greek state. 
Moreover, the suggestion of the Greek government to finance 
public works in the region of Drama and Kavala from taxes 
imposed on products like tobacco and regional merchandise 
appeared superficial to Americans; taxes would not be 
sufficient to finance a project of such a scale.” 
The beginning of the refugee settlement in 1924 changed 
the orientation of Greek governments towards public works 
to more realistic projects related to the development of 
Greek agriculture. ‘lalks resumed between the government and 
American companies on the drainage of the Vardar and Struma 


plains in Northern Greece. The Vardar plain lies to the west 


of the city of Thessaloniki and the Struma plain further east 


Lv ew York Times, 20 January 1923, p. 3. 


noygurie to Secretary of State, Athens, March 1923, NA 
602/133; Lowrie to Secretary of State, Athens, 27 March 
7833° NA a6d.688 12 ; Lowrie to’ Secretary of State, Athens, 
6 April 1923, NA 368.602/14 ; Morris to Secretary of State, 
Salonika, 23 July 1923, 368.50/31. 


along the course of the river Strymon. The drainage works 
in these plains were related to the shortage of land that 
the Commission faced at that time. However, the RSC due to 
its limited finances, was able to undertake the drainage and 
reclamation of only 15,000 stremmas (less than 4,000 acres) 
in Epirus. In mid-1925 the Greek government and the 
Foundation Company of New York signed a contract of $25 
million for the drainage and irrigation works in the Vardar 


plain.?? 


The Vardar Plain 

Four rivers (Vardar or Axios, Galikos, Loudias, and 
Aliakmon) which flow through the Vardar plain, two lakes 
(Artzan and Amatovo), and innumerable swamps caused the 
' problems in Central Macedonia. The flooding of the rivers 
frequently wiped out villages and ruined crops. The lakes 
and the swamps caused suffering from malaria for the peasants 
who lived in the plain. Moreover, the large area of land 
covered by stagnant water took out of cultivation a 


considerable area of arable soil.t4 


13New York Times, 25 June 1925, p. 29 and 1 July 1925, 
; he Times, 21 August 1924, p. 9 3 Macartney, Refugees 


Pe. 32 
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The works in the plain of Thessdioniki or the Vardar 
plain involved several stages. Lakes Artzan and Amatovo 
would be drained by a canal which would evacuate their waters 
into the river Vardar. The banks of the rivers Aliakmon, 
Vardar and Galikos would be corrected in such a way as to 
protect the land from floods. Lake Yanitsa and the marshes 
along the river Loudias would be drained too. The last stage 
would involve irrigation works for tne largest possible area 
of land which would have been protected and drained by the 
previous works .19 

It was estimated that after the completion of the 
reclamation works almost 300 sq. miles (192,000 acres) of 
land would be available for the growing of tobacco, cotton, 
wheat, and corn. Furthermore, approximately 25,000 peasant 
families would be able to settle on the drained area of 
lakes and marshes. The project would be completed in five 


and a half years.+® However, political and financial causes 


prevented the completion of the scheme before the end of the 
1930s» 
In April 1926 the Greek government signed a contract 


with the Foundation Company according to which the latter 


15a. Domestichos, "Productive Works in Greece: Land 
Reclamation and Settlement in Macedonia," International 
Labor Review 30(1934), p. 603 ; Maurogordatos and Chamoudo- 
poulos, Makedonia, p. 122. 


16a6rnald to Secretary of State, Salonika, 28 October 
1926, NA 368.6112//Unnumbered_/ ; FO 371/12924, AR 1927, p. 39 
Mears, Greece Today, p. 55 ; "Momentous Reclamation," p. 218. 
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provided a loan of $2.5 million at 7s percent and 1 percent 
commission to carry out the drainage work in the Vardar plain. 
The actual work of land reclamation started in the summer of 
that year but the continuation of the scheme was soon in 
danger because of a shortage in Greek capital. The Greek 
government concluded two more loans in 1928 and 1931 of £4 
Million and £4.6 million at 6 percent respectively. These 


were long-term loans repayable within forty years.t? 


By 1939 the work had been completed and 266,000 stremmas 
(65,700 acres) had been made available to cultivation while an 
additional area of about 800,900 stremmas (197,6U0 acres) 
was already protected from floods and was, therefore, 
available to agriculture. On the drained area of the Artzan, 
Amatovo, and Yanitsa lakes and the marshes of Loudia 105 
villages were built which housed 10,714 peasant families. 
Also on the swamps of the Thessaloniki plain 30 villages 


were built and 1,000 families were establishea.-® 


The Struma Plain 


The peasants of the struma plain faced similar problems 


17 yew York Times, 3 June 1926, p. 42 ; The Times, 17 
April 1926, p. 18 3; Domestichos, "Productive Works," p. 605. 


184 very anf Onuae Are text on the public works in the 
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to those of the area around thessaloniki. The region along 


the course of the river Sienon was uninhabited because of 
marshes on both paves Moreover, floods made permanent 
settlement and the development of agriculture in the area 
impossible. The whole region was infected with malaria because 
of the marshes and the collections of stagnant water at its 
lower part. When the river Strymon overflowed in February 1929 
about 120,000 acres of land were under water and many 
people homeless.!? 
In May 1928 the Greek government signed a contract 
with the American group of Monks and Ulen for the drainage 
and irrigation of the Struma plain. The specific goals of 
this scheme were to protect land in the plain against floods; 
to drain lake Achinos and the marshes of the plain; and to 
irrigate the protected and drained region with the water of 
the river Strymon. Furthermore, the group undertook the 
drainage of the Philipoi marshes in the plain of Drama in 
whrace.-? 


By the miel1%Os the scheme had not been completed due to a 


lack of sufficient funds and had been interrupted for long 


Lauded to Kellog, Washington, 30 September 1927, 
NA 868.51/3V//unnumbered_/ ; Domesticos, "Productive Works," 
pp. 601-602 ; Morgenthau, I Nas Sent to Athens, pp. 273-274 3; 
The Times, 18 February 1929, p. 14. 
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periods of time. The project provided for the drainage of 

more than 400,000 stremmas (about 100,000 acres) and the 
protection from floods of a further 300,000 stremmas (about 
75,000 acres). By 1934 only the work that provided for the 
protection of the area against floods was completed. An area 
of 150,000 stremmas (38,000 acres) was already under 
cultivation by peasants but had not been officially distributed 


yet.-t 


By the end of the interwar period the works were still 
in progress. However, a number of peasant families had been 
established on the drained lake Achinos. In 1939 43 villages 
were built which included 5,759 families. In the area 
covered formerly by the Philipoi marshes 45 villages with 
7,562 families were settieas = therefore, although the 
work was not completed, ena had become available and peasants 
were established in the Struma plain and Philipoi by the end 


of the interwar period. 


The British Contract 
Reclamation schemes in interwar Greece developed into a 


struggle between British and American contractors. In 1927 


eluvaraulika erga pediados Serron kai Dramas" /Hydraulic 
Works in the Plains of Struma and Drama/, OAD/f 5 ; Domestichos, 
"Productive Works," p. 604. 
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the Greek government invited firms to bid for the land 
reclamation schemes in Eastern Macedonia and Thessaly. In 
spite of British pressure the contract for the reclamation 
of the Struma plain was awarded to the American group of 
Monks and Ulen. In order to compensate the British part, 
Venizelos entrusted the surveys of land considered for 


reclamation in Thessaly and Epirus to the English firm of 
Boot & Sons Lta.*? 

When Venizelos visited England in October 1928 he assured 
the representatives of the Boot firm that the Greek cabinet 
had decided to entrust them with the execution of public 
works in Greece. Next year the contract that was signed 
between Boot and the Greek government provided for reclamation 
works in Sterea Ellada, Thessaly and Epirus at a cost of 
$30 million. The reclamation project involved an area of 
535,000 acres in Thessaly the survey of which was completed 
in 1930.°4 

The lack of geological studies for the area, however, 


forced the British company to undertake a preliminary study 


which was completed in 1932. After the submission of the 


2990 371/13659, AR 1927, pp. 24-25 3 Skinner to 
Secretary of State, Athens, 14 May 1928, NA 368.51/SV/16 ;: 
The Times, 5 April 1928, p. ll. 
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final studies the Greek government in 1934 invited the Boot 
firm to construct flood protection works in Boeotia. The 

work was completed in two years and in 1937 the company 
undertook a large drainage and irrigation project in Thessaly, 
Epirus and Urete. The project would have been completed in 
five years but the outbreak of World War II forced the Greek 
government to close down the work in early 1940. Although 

it was reported that part of the already reclaimed area was 


under cultivation,no specific figures were communicated. 


Through public works foreign capital poured into: the 


country in the interwar period. All projects were oriented 
towards agriculture, a fact that demonstrates the emphasis 
placed by Greek governments on that sector of the economy. 
However, apart from the scheme in Thessaloniki, both those 
of the Struma plain and the British contract did not fully 
materialize before World War II. Although state policy in 
this sector did not change throughout the interwar period, 
financial difficulties and the war in 1939 prevented the 
completion of the works. 

The subject of the construction of public works does not 
fully belong to the period under consideration; it is important, 
however, for it indicates the interwar trends in Greek 


agricultural policy. Public works were absolutely necessary 


ane Times, 10 November 1932, p. 13 and 22 Septemebr 
1934, p. 6 and 27 April 1937, p- 15 and 9 May 1940, p. 5. 
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given the condition of peasants in rural Greece. These 
drainage, irrigation, and flaod protection projects partly 
solved the problem of malaria and made a new area of land 


available to cultivation. 


CONCLUSION 
1924-1928: RURAL GREECE IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The 1920s was a period of both transformation and 
transition as well as the beginning of a new era in rural 
Greece. Vld traditions in agriculture disappeared or were in 
the process of decay, replaced by a new status quo in the 
ownership of land and new methods and agricultural techniques. 
Despite the troubled political years, the influx of the 
refugees and the new orientation of the state policy were 
the major factors of change. 

The coming of the refugees from ASia Minor stimulated 
and reinforced the efforts of the Greek governments 
to develop agriculture. Some of the changes that took 
place in the 192Us had started in the previous decade. However, 
conditions of war and lack of available funds did not allow 


the materialization of projects in agriculture. The problem 
of refugee settlement and the reinstitution of international 
credit for Greece after World War I forced the interwar 
governments to consider seriously changes in the old 
traditions. | 

Laws were passed for the expropriation of the chifliks 
and the greater number of large estates were taken from the 
landowners by the early 1930s. The necessities of refugee 


settlement served as a bulwark against the grievances of the 
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phe ws 


landowners for the expropriation of their estates and for 
the Low compensations they had received from the state. On 
the other hand, Greek governments divided the chifliks 

in order to bring to an end the demands of Thessalian and 
Macedonian peasants for land. 

The settlement of the rural refugees on land was ane 
more factor in the beginning of the new agricultural era. 
They filled in the population vacuum in Northern Greece and 
became productive elements in the Greek agricultural 
communities. They came to be in an advantageous position 
compared to the indigenous rural population. ‘the Refugee 
settlement Commission provided land, houses, animals, seed, 
and loans for their permanent settlement on Greek soil. They 
themselves were experienced farmers and introduced new 
methods in cultivation. In some cases they even improved the 
quality of crops such as that of the "sultanina” currant. 

The increase in the number of land holders forced 
Greek governments to seek out new policies for the further 
development of agriculture. The National Bank dominated 
the allocation of agricultural credit while there was a 
great need for the foundation of a Bank eontrelled 
by the state which would make credit easily available and 
in adequate amounts for peasants. Consequently, the National 
Bank determined “state agricultural policy since it controlled 
the disposition of loans. The Bank favored those cultivators 


and those crops that could secure better its invested capital. 


No sound agricultural policy could be formulated unless the 
government had some control of credit. The foundation of 
the Agricultural Bank of Greece in 1928 took away from 
the National Bank all its privileges concerning agricultural 
credit and transferred them into the hands of the Greek state. 
Credit, however, was not the only means by which 
agricultural development could occur. Peasants needed a 
continuous education on new agricultural methods. Moreover, 
some kind of formal agricultural education was needed for the 
future farmers. Theoretically speaking, the idea of a new 
separate system of agricultural education was reasonable. 
Each level had its own goals and prospects in the education of 
young villagers. However, peasants experienced a hard life 
at that time: the sale of currants was a problem because of 
overproduction; crops, apart from tobacco, were not very 
profitable; Loans were granted by the National Bankonly for 
selected crops; bad weather frequently destroyed the 
production; diseases and especially malaria were areal threat 
to peasants. Their children, therefore, did not want to spend 
their lives in the struggle for an unpredictable income. Life 
in the towns and the attraction of a monthly salary oriented 
those who graduated from agricultural schools to look for 
a profession in the public sector of the economy. Greece was 
hardly an industrially developed country. Despite the good 
intentions of the Greek governments both public and private 


education in agriculture failed to convince peasant 
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children to go back to the fields. 

One more indication of the governments! intentions in 
the interwar period towards agriculture was their favorable 
disposition towards the construction of costly but necessary 
public works in rural Greece. The drainage of lakes and swamps 
and the protection of sana land from floods made possible 
in the long run the establishment of peasant families on 
reclaimed land. However, while the ultimate goal was an 
increase in agricultural production, the outbreak of World 
War II interrupted the completion of the works in various 
areas of Greece. It is important for the period under 
consideration that the major projects started in the 1920s. 

The policy of all the Greek governments in the 1920s 
was characterized by continuous support of agriculture. It 
was considered to be the most important sector of the 
economy and much emphasis was placed on its development. 
When the dream of a Megali Ellas (Greater Greece) vanished 
with: thedetoator sue Greek: aeny Am anatel ta, Greer 
political parties started paying more attention to domestic 
affairs. Besides, the greater portion of the Greek population 
that used to live outside the Greek borders was now in the 
process of resettlement in Greece. 

The years from 1924 to 1928 were a period of transition 
from large estates to small ownership; from agricultural 
tenants to land proprietors; from old to new agricultural 


traditions in the cultivation of land. It was also a period of 
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transformation. the new state policy was responsible for the 


agricultural transformation that took place in rural life and 
practices. The population of former métayers and refugees 

was transformed to peasants who owned land, settling 
permanently on their property, and constituting a vital 

and productive force in Greek economy. Intensive cultivation, 
crop rotatio, improvements in quality are other indicators 

of the transformation. This period was also the beginning of 
anew era, which was interrupted by the Second World War, 
because the foundations for the development of modern Greek 
agriculture were established at that time: the efforts to 


bring as much land as possible under cultivation, to increase 


production, and to raise the peasants’ income. 
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